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Hic patet ingeniis campus: certusque merenti 

Stat favor. CraupIAN. 
“Different minds ° 

Incline to different objects; one pursues 

The vast alone, the wonderful, the wild; 

Another sighs for harmony and grace 

And gentlest beauty. 

Such and so various are the tastes of men.” —AKENSIDE. 
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REVIEW. 


A Journey through Persia, Armenia, and Asia Minor, to Constantinople, in the 
years 1808 and 1809; in which is included, some account of the proceedings 
of his Majesty’s Mission, under Sir Harford Jones, Bart. K. C. ta the Court 
of the King of Persia. By James Monier, Faq. his Majesty's Secretary 
to the Court of Persia. With four engravings from the designs of the 
author; anda Map of the Countries between Shiraz aud Constantinople, 
shewing the route of the mission—Philadelphia: Published by M. Carey, 
and Wells & Lilly, Boston—1816—1 vol. 8vo. p. p. 427. 


Ix the imagination of the scholar, the recollection of Persia is 
associated with the glories of Greece, the fate of Palestine, and 
the arms of the Romans. The religion and the name of Zoro- 
aster; the pomp and calamities of Daries, the grandeur of Cyrus, 
the presumption of Xerares, and the genius of Artaxeraves, will 
never be forgotten, while a page of history remains, which com- 
memorates the importance of their actions, and perpetuates the 
renown of their folly or their greatness. 

To ascertain the present condition of a people, so highly dis- 
tinguished from the first eras of time, must awaken curiosity, and 
incite us to reflection: and when we contrast the different con 
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ditions of ancient and modern Persia; compare their manners, 
their intellect, their military, their power, customs, usages, 
and habits, the mind derives the noblest satisfaction, which 
knowledge can impart. We perceive the ravages of time, we 
confess the impotence of human power, deplore the transitory 
existence of human genius, and revere the mysterious system of 
a beneficent providence: we learn a lesson of humility, as well 
as gain an increase of knowledge; we survey humanity under a 
new mocification, but still perceive the identity of the guilty 
race, who carried ruin in their first transgression, and who con- 
tinue to mingle in their actions, the imperfection of virtue, the 
deformity of vice, and the weakness of wisdom. 

Such are the varied features, with which Mr. Morier’s faith- 
ful portrait of the recent state of Persia presents us; a portrait 
in which we alternately behold the mean and the sublime, the 
great and the little, the beautiful and the deformed, blended 
together; where the ancient remains of venerated grandeur, 
appear contrasted with the monuments of modern effeminacy, 
and proclaim in the silent eloquence of ruin, the degeneracy of 
a people who were never periect, either in virtue or in glory; 
and the despotism of a government, that was never free, though 
sometimes su flerable. 

One of the most essential qualifications in a traveller, is ve- 
racity; without which his narration becomes a fable, and his 
knowledge is resolved into the dreams of fancy. To be assured 
of this, previous to our giving judgment upon any work of the 
kind, has become more necessary, from the romantick obliquities 
of a celebrated Pilgrim of the present day; who, urged by the 
warmth of enthusiasm, aided by a towering imagination, has 
wofully departed from the track of probability, without being 
apparently sensible of his deviation. We allude to M. de Cha- 
teaubriand, whose personal perils almost exceed the instrumen- 
tality of Providence; who is so familiar with the marvellous, 
that he ceases to be surprised, while his reader is overpowered 
with wonder. When he moves on the water, a shipwreck is 
inevitable; when he travels ou land, danger and death beset him 
on every side; he is a martyr in Greece, and a victim to curiosity 
in Canada; where falling from a dreadful height on the rocks of 
Niagara, he remains extended with a broken arm within three 
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inches of the torrent! These flights of fancy cannot be discerned 
in the narrative of Mr. Morier; and from the force of internal 
evidence, we securely pledge ourselves for the veracity of his 
details, and the equability of his fancy. 

It is not compatible with our limits, to trace the progressive 
advances of Mr. Morier, from the commencement to the termi- 
nation of his journey, which led him from one extremity of Persia 
to the other: we shall merely seize upon such prominent parts, 
as will elucidate the nature of the work, at the same time that 
they awaken and gratify the curiosity of the reader. To read 
part of these interesting travels, and not desire to read more, 
would in our estimation, betray a sense of dulness, of which we 
cannot believe our readers to be guilty; every custom which our 
traveller records is curious, every event that he relates is instruc- 
tive, and every stepof his path, is strewed with flowers, which 
yield the highest fragrance to the imagination,and gratification to 
theeye. Truth here produces the eflect of romance; we find our- 
selves in the midst of that Persia, with which we associate all 
that is magnificent, rich, beautiful, fascinating, and fictitious; a 
crowd of pleasing recollections rushes into the mind, and we 
stand wrapt in the delightful vision, wrought by the united influ- 
ence of fiction, antiquity, truth, and grandeur. 

We have been favoured with the selection of one of the hand- 
somest plates which embellish this volume, representing the 
town and port of Bushire; which our author describes with his 
usual eloquence and precision.—<Bushire (or more properly 
Abuschahr, for the former is but the corruption of an English 
sailor) is now the principal port of Persia. It stands in lat. 
28° 59’ in long. 50° 43’ E. of Greenwich. It is situated on the 
extremity of a peninsula, which is formed by the sea on one side, 
and on the other by an inlet, terminating in extensive swamps,” 
&c. “There are supposed to be in the town four hundred houses, 
besides several alleys of date-tree huts on entering the gates, 
which may add an equal number to the whole. The number of 
inhabitants is disproportionably large; but it is calculated that 
there are ten thousand persons in the place. There are four 
mosques of the Sheyahs, and three of the Sunnis; and there are 
two hummums and two caravanserais; but there is no publick 
building in Bushire. which deserves any more particular descrip- 
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tion. The old English factory is a large straggling building, 
near the sea side; the left wing is breaking down. ‘The bazars 
are exactly those of a provincial town in Turkey. The shop is 
a little platform, raised about two feet above the foot path; where 
the vender, just reserving the little space upon which he squats, 
displays his wares. The shops, as in Turkey, are opened in the 
morning, and shut at night, when the trader returns to his dwell- 
ing; for the shop is but the receptacle for his goods.”—«I took 
a sketch of Bushire from a rising spot, near a well on a publick 
road. <A troop of young camel drivers, who were going merrily 
along, soon discovered me; and long continued to vociferate, 
with many other names and jokes, ‘Franqui, Franqui, the com- 
mon appellation in the east, of every European.”  p. p. 67, 68. 

Mr. Morier thus describes some of their inconvenient cere- 
monies: 

“In the evening we dined with Mahomed Nebee Khan. We 
did not go till the khan had sent to the envoy to say, that the 
entertainment was ready for his reception, a custom always 
observed on such occasions.* When we arrived at his tent, the 
same ceremonies passed as in the morning, except that we sat 
upon the ground, where the inflexibility of our knees rendered 
the position more difficult than can be described. The khan, 
who seemed to commiserate the tightness of our pantaloons, 
begged that we would extend our legs at their full length; fear- 
ing, however, to be rude, we chose to be uncomfortable, and to 
imitate their fashion as faithfully as possible; and really, with 
respect to my own feelings, I thought complaisance was never 
carried further. The guests, besides ourselves, were our meh- 
mander and the Persian secretary. 1 preserved part of the con- 
versation; in talking of the admirable skill with which the guns 
of the Nereide were fired in the re-capture of the Sylph, the 
mehmander {a diplomatick caterer] said to the secretary, ‘you 
ought to have kissed the lips of those guns, whose execution was 
so effectual; and walked around and around them, and in grati- 
tude for your deliverance, to have put up prayers to heaven for 
their preservation and prosperity.’ 


* That the same custom prevailed anciently in the east, may be inferred 
from St. Matthew xxi. 2, 4. St. Luke xiv, 16, 17 
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“After having sat some time, kaleoons were brought in, then 
coftee, then kaleoons, then sweet coffee (the composition already 
noticed of sugar and rose-water:) and then kaleoons again. All 
this was rapidly performed, when the khan called for dinner. On 
the ground before us was spread the sofra, a fine chintz cloth, 
which perfectly entrenched our legs, and which is used so long 
unchanged, that the accumulated fragments of former meals 
collect into a musty paste, and emit no very savory smell; but 
the Persians are content, for they say that changing the solra 
brings ill luck. A tray was then placed before each guest; on 
these trays were three fine china bowls, which were filled with 
sherbets; two made of sweet liquors, and one of a most exqui- 
site species of lemonade. ‘There were, besides, fruits ready cut, 
plates with elegant little arrangements of sweetmeats and con- 
fectionary, and smaller cups of sweet sherbet; the whole of 
which were placed most symmetrically, and were quite inviting, 
even by their appearance. In the vases of sherbet were spoons 
made of the pear tree, with very deep bowls, and worked so de- 
licately, that the long handle just slightly bent when it was car- 
ried to the mouth. The pillans succeeded, three of which were 
placed before each two guests; one of plain rice called the chillo, 
one made of mutton, with raisins and almonds, the other of a 
fowl, with rich spices and plumbs. To this were added, various 
dishes, with rich sauces, and over each a small tincture of sweet 
sauce. Their cooking, indeed, is mostly composed of sweets. 
The business of eating was a pleasure to the Persians, but it was 
misery tous. They comfortably advanced their chins close to 
the dishes, and commodiously scooped the rice or other victuals 
into their mouths with three fingers and the thumb of their right 
hand; but in vain did we attempt to approach the dish; our tight 
kneed breeches, and all the ligaments and buttons of our dress. 
forbade us; and we were forced to manage as well as we could, 
fragments of meat and rice falling through our fingers all around 
us. When we were all satisfied, dinner was carried away with 
the same state in which it was brought; the servant who offici- 
ated, dropping himself gracefully on one knee, as he carried 
away the trays, and passing them expertly over his head with 
both his hands. extended to the lackey. who was ready behind 
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to carry them off. We were treated with more kalevons after 
dinner, and then departed to our beds.”—p. 83, 84. 

At the ruins of Shapour, Mr. Morier examined the remains of 
numerous pieces of sculpture; one passage of which we shall 
cite for the gratification of the reader— <The next piece of 
sculpture,” he says, (which like the former, was carved upon the 
mountain of the citadel) “is perfect in all its parts. It consists 
of three grand compartments; the central and most interesting, 
represents a figure on horseback, whose dress announces a royal 
personage. His head dress is a crown, on which is placed a 
globe; his hair flows in very large and massy curls over both 
shoulders, whilst a slight mustachio just covers his upper lip, 
and gives much expression to a countenance strongly indicative 
of pride and majesty,” &c. 

Similar monuments of ancient art attracted his attention in 
various places; but a general character, common to all, seemed 
to pervade them, as belonging to one age, and exhibiting an 
equal degree of skill. In one place he beheld them ornamenting 
the rocks, that overhung the entrance to a subterraneous palace, 
whose intricate and tedious windings, were alleged, by the na- 
tives, to be impenetrable; but Mr. Morier ascertained, that it was 
capable of being explored, if the curiosity of the traveller led 
him to considerable expense for oil and lights. Many wonder- 
ful stories were related by the people, of the terrible appear- 
ances and events relative to it; the least wonderful of which, 
was, that a mare was lost in its labyrinths, but shortly after- 
wards appeared again, accompanied by a foal. If this was a 
wonder, it was neither wrought by the powers of magick, nor a 
ghost. Ignorance distorts and magnifies appearances, while 
superstition and fancy, create a crowd of shadows, in every 
obscure void, or gloomy cavern. 

The remains of ancient grandeur, daily crumbling to dust, 
are the most awful monitors to mortals, that can persuade us 
through the eloquence of death, of the transitery vanities of 
life, power, opulence, and wisdom. The glories of Athens, are 
every moment falling into the tomb of nature: and the admiration 
of her admirers, struggling to preserve a relick of her charms, 
only hastens the ruin they deplore, by scattering the fragments 
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of her magnificence, till they no longer continue to be great; 
they excite sorrow, without producing admiration, and lose 
their characteristick greatness the moment they are disunited 
and dispersed. Like the Jews, they preserve their peculiarity 
amidst every variety of transition; but, they only preserve 
it asa memorial of their calamities, whose painful associations 
neither obscurity, nor insignificance can destroy. 

These reflections were naturally excited in us, by Mr. 
Morier’s survey of the ruins of Persepolis; where he traces the 
ravages of time, and records the greedy progress of the ele- 
ments, within the short space of a few centuries. What others 
have described, is now to be seen no more, and the traveller 
who follows the track of our author, may be compelled to de- 
plore the hasty desolation of a single age-—Mr. Morier has de- 
scribed these ruins, with much learning and precision; and dis- 
covered many remains, which the negligence or haste of his 
predecessors had overlooked. He identified the sepulchre of 
Cyrus, and beheld the rural tomb of Hafiz, the national, and 
immortal bard of Persia. It is pleasing to see a degenerate 
people bow with veneration before the grave of a Poet, when 
their mightiest kings, still breathing vanity, in the pomp and 
trophies of death, cease to excite the feeblest recollection, or 
produce a spontaneous feeling of respect! What a proof of the 
Omnipotence of genius, and what a tribute to the vanity of 
authors! It forms a lesson for the prince, a warning to the des- 
pot, and an excitement to the exertions of the humbler bosom, 
that pants to enjoy an unfading fame, not by the havock of ar- 
mies, but by innocently adding. to the stock of mental pleasure, 
and fanciful delight! The odes of Hafiz, are still chanted by 
the people, in their publick amusements, and his verses quoted 
in daily conversation. The Persians still throng around his 
grave, as a spot forever charmed by the magick of his fancy, and 
hallowed by the repose of his ashes. Here they assemble to 
smoke kaleoons, drink sherbet. and indulge in wit and conver- 
sation; the latter being sharpened and animated, by apt quota- 
tions from the verses of the poet. 

The modern Persian is in many respects not much unlike his 
forefathers of the time of Xerxes. He is deceptious, fickle, face- 


tious and inconstant: tyrannical from the nature of his govern. 
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ment, and idle from the influence of climate; luxurious in their 
living, cruel in their punishments, and wanton in their injustice; 
at once slaves and despots, they shrink beneath the rod, and 
wrest the sword from the hand that abused it. Their conflicts 
for power, and the revolutions which distract and convulse the 
country, hinder their voluptuousness from becoming a dangerous 
vice; and they are still warlike, if not valiant, in the midst of 
their effeminacy. 

Little difference is perceptible, between the character of the 
eourt, and that of the people. In pressing the accomplishment 
of the object of the Mission, Mr. Morier has found occasion to 
depict the manners of the Court, in singular and amusing co- 
lours. The promiscuous meddling of hundreds of the nobility, 
in the discussion of the Treaty, appeared ill suited to the habits 
of an eastern country, governed by a despotick king; yet such 
was the picture presented by the Court of Persia. Every man 
who could gain entrance to the place, presumed to give his 
opinion, and to indulge in his jokes; a pun was often substituted 
for an answer, and a witty saying, that threw the nobles into 
aroar of laughter, was as often made use of, for an argument. 
Politeness, as well as sincerity, gave way to merriment and 
humour; and politicks for once, lost the austerity of her brow, 
in the broad grin, and the flash of hilarity. Lenity soon leads 
to inattention, and aman in a pleasant humour will grant, what 
he refuses in a moment of recollection and sobriety. A treaty 
was concluded one day, and rescinded the next; revived again, 
again translated, and again overturned; till time and patience, 
exhausted the wit of the courtiers, and rewarded the persever- 
ance of the ambassadour. 

Such are some of the interesting events recorded by Mr. Mo- 
rier, whom we can securely pronounce, to be one of the most 
judicious and excellent, among the whole community of modern 
travellers. His method is perspicuous and simple; his diction 
elegant and appropriate; his style flowing, vigorous, and beau- 
tifuls he describes with brief precision, and narrates with fancy 
and eloquence, while his numerous perfections, are not blemished 
by a single fault, or absurdity, by the omissions of ignorance, o: 
the creations of fiction. s, 
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Supplement to the Memoirs of the Life, Writings, Discourses, and Professional 
Werks of Sir Josuva Reynoips, Ant. late President of the Royal Academy. 
Comprising additional Anecdotes of his distinguished contemporaries. By 


James Nortacors, Esq. &. 4. London—1815—Ato. p. p cliv. 


Iv has appeared to us not a little extraordinary, that in a na- 
tion justly proud of its literary character, and abounding in 
authors by profession, it should have fallen to the lot of James 
Northcote, Esq. R 2. to write Memoirs of the Life, &c. of a 
man so eminently distinguished, as was Sir Joshua Reynolds. 

As no species of writing is more eagerly or more universally 
read than Biography, so none can be better adapted to convey the 
wholesome precepts of wisdom, to those who can only be per 
suaded to seek them in the captivating disguise of fashionable 
amusement. It is a province, therefore, which should belong 
exclusively to those, whose education, whose studies, and whose 
habits have fitted them, for the difficult and important task of 
combining the useful wich the agreeable. Whatever may be the 
merit of Mr. Northcote as a painter, and, (from his having been 
a pupil, and a favourite pupil too, as it appears, of Sir Joshua) 
we are disposed to believe that he possesses it, in no common 
degree, he has certainly no claim to the character of a good wri- 
ter. The following lines, which he has applied to Mr. Barron, 
whose talents were divided between musick and painting, may 
therefore be retorted, with equal propriety, upon himself: 


“One science only will one genius fit, 

So vast is art, so smallis human wit; 
Not only bounded to peculiar arts, 

But oft in those confin’d to single parts.” 


Mr. Northcote, determined to make a book, has collected a 
vast variety of anecdotes, three fourths of which have no more 
connexion, either with the life, writings, discourses, or profes- 
sional works of Sir Joshua Reynolds, than they have with the 
man inthe moon. By this means he not only disappoints the 
expectation of his readers, but he defrauds other Biographers, by 
appropriating to himself, what should justly have been left to 
embellish the histories of their heroes. The following we con- 
ceive to be of this description: 
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“In the course of the year 1768, Goldsmith’s Comedy, called 
the Goodnatured Man, came out at Covent Garden Theatre. In 
this play, the bailiff scene was thought to be vulgar, by the com- 
pany in the galleries, who violently testified their disapprobation 
at dialogue so low; and when the speech in that scene was 
uttered, containing the words 'That’s all my eye,” their delicacy 
was so much hurt, that it was apprehended the Comedy (which 
in other respects was approved of) would have been driven from 
the stage forever. However, by expunging the objectionable 
parts, that composition became a stock play, as it is called, to 
the Theatre, and put five hundred pounds into Goldsmith’s 
pocket.” 

«I have noticed, in the Memoir, Johnson’s approbation of Dr. 
Farmer’s pamphlet, concerning the degree of knowledge Shakes- 
peare might possess of the ancients; and, in recurrence to that 
pamphlet, it is true, that whether Shakespeare knew much or 
nothing of the ancients, may have been decided by Dr. Farmer; 
but who can decide on which part would have been the greatest 
gain? That of Shakespeare in having known the ancients, or the 
ancients by having known Shakespeare.” 

“Garrick, one day, dining with a large company, soon after 
dinner left the room, and it was supposed had left the house; but 
one of the party, on going into the area to seek him, found Mr. 
Garrick, who had been there some time, fully occupied in amus- 
ing a negro boy, who was a servant in the family, by mimicking 
the manner and noise of a turkey coek, which diverted the boy 
to such a degree, that he was convulsed with laughter, and only 
able now and then to utter “Oh, Masser Garrick! you will kill 
me, Masser Garrick!”’ 

«I have mentioned some opinions of Burke’s, particularly with 
respect to Gibbon’s history; and in that opinion Burke was not 
singular, as this eminent author, so admired by many, did not 
please all the judges of literature. Porson, the well known 
Greek scholar, was lamenting to a friend, that so large a portion 
of his own youthful time had been spent in acquiring the Greek 
language. “If I had a son” said he, “to educate, | would ake 
him study his native language, and I would give him, as his task 
every morning, a sufficient portion of the pages of Gibbon for 
him to translate into plain English.” 
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Nor is there any management displayed, in the introdu ction of 
these anecdotes; which are brought in, quite as abruptly as they 
follow each other, in the order of citation; and what is still 
worse, most of them want the charm of novelty, having already 
been given to the world in various eclectick publications. ‘The 
author has attended as little to the ornaments of style, as to his 
arrangement of matter: and yet whenever he speaks of Sir 
Joshua, or of his works, there is an enthusiastick expression of 
admiration, which, in some degree, compensates for these defects; 
and excites a regret in the reader, that his pages do not contain 
more of Sir Joshua, and less of his distinguished contemporaries. 
Copious extracts are given from Sir Joshua’s Common-place 
Book; in which the lover of the Fine Arts, as well as the young 
student of Painting, will find much to amuse and instruct them. 
His observations upon the paintings, which he found at the Co- 
lonna and other palaces at Rome, and which have the advantage 
of having been made on the spot, while the pictures were before 
him, discover an assiduity of study and a profundity of judg- 
ment rarely to be found, in one so young as Sir Joshua was, when 
he visited that Capital. “There are some,” says Sir Joshua, 
‘who are very diligent in examining pictures, and yet are not at 
all advanced in their judgment; although they can remember the 
exact colour of every figure, &c. in the picture; but not reflecting 
deeply on what they have seen, or making observations to them- 
selves, they are not at all improved by the crowd of particulars 
that swim on the surface of their brains; as nothing enters deep 
enough into their minds to do them benefit through digestion.” 

‘A painter,” he continues, should form his rules from pic- 
tures, rather than from books or precepts; this is having informa- 
tion at the first hand—at the fountain head. Rules were first 
made from pictures, not pictures from rules. The first com- 
pilers of rules for painting, were in the situation in which it is 
most desirable a student should be, Thus every picture an artist 
sees, whether the most excellent or the most ordinary, he should 
consider from whence that fine effect, or that ill effect, proceeds; 
and then there is no picture, ever so indifferent, but he may look 
at to his profit.” 

We wish most sincerely, that all travellers could profit by the 
following reproof, which Sir Joshua has goodnaturedly bestowed 
upon his countrymen: 
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“The manner of the English travellers in general, and of those 
who most pique themselves upon stadying Vertu, is, that instead 
of examining the beauties of those works of fame, and why they 
are esteemed, they only inquire the subject of the picture, and 
the name of the painter, the history of a statue, and where it was 
found, and write that down. Some Englishmen, while I was in 
the Vatican, came there, and spent above six hours in writing 
down whatever the antiquary dictated to them; they scarcely 
ever looked at the paintings the whole time.” * * * * 

‘‘Those who are novices in connoissance, judge of a picture only 
by the name of the painter: others, more advanced in knowledge 
of the art, have a desire to think differently from the rest of the 
world, in respect to the most famous pictures; and again, from 
that partiality which men have to their own discoveries, will find 
out merits in pictures universally condemned.” 

We have condemned Mr. Northcote for having introduced so 
many anecdotes, in no way connected with the subject of his 
memoirs. It is but common justice, to add, that we believe he 
has been indefatigable in collecting every thing that could lead to 
a knowledge of the character of his distinguished preceptor; and 
if he had stopped here, we should have been willing, at least, to 
have allowed him the merit of a faithful biographer. Some of these 
little pictures, in which Sir Joshua is the principal figure, will 
not only serve to amuse our readers, but to elucidate our opinion 
of the author. Hudson, a celebrated portrait painter in his day, 
and who was Sir Joshua’s first master, was in the habit of paint- 
ing all his portraits in one particular attitude, namely, “with one 
hand hid in the waistcoat, and the hat under the arm: a very fa- 
vourite attitude,” says the author, “with portrait painters, at that 
time, because particularly convenient to the artist, as by it he got 
rid of the tremendous difficulty of painting the hand. But one 
gentleman, whose portrait Reynolds painted, desired to have his 
hat on his head, in the picture, which was quickly finished, in a 
common-place attitude, done without much study, and sent home; 
where, on inspection, it was soon discovered, that although this 
centleman, in his portrait, had one hat upon his head, yet there 
was another under his arm.” 

“Ellis, an eminent painter of that time, was one of the few 


remaining artists of the school of Kneller. when Reynolds began 
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to be known, and to introduce a style entirely new. Having 
heard of the well known picture of the Turkish boy, he called on 
Reynolds, in order to see it; and perceiving his mode of painting 
to be very unlike the manner to which he himself had always 
been accustomed, and indeed unlike any thing he had ever seen 
before. he was as much astonished as Hudson is said to have 
been, and like him, exclaimed, “Oh! Reynolds, this will never 
answer! why, you don’t paint in the least degree in the manner 
of Kneller: but when Reynolds began to expostulate, and to 
vindicate himself, Ellis, feeling himself unable to give any good 
reason for the objection he had advanced, cried out in a great 
rage, “Shakespeare in poetry, and Kneller in painting, damme!” 
and immediately ran out of the room.” 

“I have heard him, (Sir Joshua,) relate an anecdote of a venison 
feast, at which were assembled many, who much enjoyed the 
repast. 

“On this occasion, Reynolds addressed his conversation to one 
of the company who sat next to him, but to his great surprise 
could not get a single word in answer, until at length his silent 
neighbour, turning to him, said, «Mr. Reynolds, whenever you 
are ata venison feast, I advise you not to speak during din 
ner time, as in endeavouring to answer your questions, I have 


just swallowed a fine piece of the fat, entire, without tasting 


its flavour.”’ 

The “Supplement” is printed in a similar type and manner 
with the “Memoirs,” and intended to be bound with the original 
work. The memoirs, strictly speaking, of Sir Joshua, might 
have been comprised in a small octavo, so as to have been sold 
ata price accessible to those of small purses; in their present 
massy and expensive form. they are not likely to be very gene- 
rally known. A. 
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OF THE PRESENT STATE OF POLITE LEARNING. 


(Continued from page 480—vol. 1. ) 


—— 


CHAPTER XXI. 
Symptoms of Literary decay in France. 


Sivcte the moral convulsions, that have shaken the happiness of 
France, to its deepest foundations, she has been more dignified 
by science, than distinguished for polite learning. In Chemis- 
try, Botany, Physiology, and the Mathematicks, the labours of 
her professors have achieved resplendent excellence, and last- 
ing renown. But in elegant literature she has exhibited an 
unexampled penury of genius, and an alarming dearth of 
standard productions. If we except the Beauties of Christianity, 
with the other productions of Chateaubriand, no work of distin- 
guished eminence in this department, can be cited in support of 
a prevailing taste and genius, at once vigorous and pure. 

Although criticism abounds in France at the present period, 
yet it is not of that elevated and classick description, which can 
promote the purity of taste, or add to the vigour of the mind, 
and the happiness of life. History is totally unknown to the 
age; and we recollect, with a sigh of despair, the learning of 
Rollin, the genius of Voltaire, and the eloquence of Barthelemy. 

Nor does she present a more fruitful scene, in the spot conse- 
crated to poetry! No Racine animates the stage; no Voltaire 
ennobles the reign, by a Regal Epopee. ‘The amusements of the 
Opera, contemptible for their frivolity, and hateful for their 
intrigue, entirely engross the popular attention, and form the 
reigning taste, to the utter exclusion of genuine poetry, and 
nobler intellectual recreation. When a people have attained the 
summit of glory, do they not descend from the eminence of 
learning? The intoxication of conquest, destroys the medita- 
tions of the muse! Yet great influence must be allowed to 
tyranny; whose presence blasts the fairest blossoms of the 
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fancy, and chills every effort of aspiring invention. Where 
freedom dwells, there only do the Nine flourish, in immortal 
strains. 

Are the present writers of French Novels, to be classed among 
the enewies, or the beuefactors of literature? If we estimate 
their merits by their usefulness, or award them a character pro- 
portionate to their influence on taste, we shall not consider them 
as beneficial to the cause of sound learning. Shall the embel- 
lishments of style, the brightness of fancy, and the fertility of 
invention, decide the question? The excellence of works that 
chiefly aim at amusement and pleasure, cannot reasonably be 
judged with rigour, as to their instructive tendency; and while 
we concede every perfection to the superiour class of these pro- 
ductions, we may remark, that an age which produces little for 
the advancement of sound knowledge, and a superfluity, for the 
purposes of pleasure and diversion, is manifestly declining, in 
energy of intellect, and purity of taste. 

To contrast the genius and erudition, that distinguished the 
reign of f,ouis XVI. with that which tarnishes the present period, 
would throw the feeble merits of the latter into total darkness, 
and enhance the former to effulgence. Such are the vicissi- 
tudes of an age, in which the tempests of revolution have 
laid the venerable principles of antiquity prostrate, and given a 
novel direction to the energies of the human mind. In how 
short a period, may the most majestick monuments of genius 
crumble to decay, in the natural course of reason, or by the un- 
foreseen decrees of providence! 

It might reasonably be expected, that France, at the present 
time, would display great native proficiency in the Fine Arts; 
her repositories being richly furnished with the best models of 
the sublimest artists, from every corner of continental Europe. 
If example is the torch that lights the train of genius to a blaze, 
it ought to burn with an unquenchable flame, at the present 
moment. But it may be doubted, whether an exuberance of 
choice works in the Fine Arts stimulates, as much as it lulls 
exertion. ‘To possess the united labours of the genius of ages, 
and nations, is sufficient in itself, to confer fame, and procure a 
reputation for taste. Hence there would exist no encourage- 
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ment for native genius; and no excitement to a hopeless com- 


petition. 
A regulation, established and enforced by the late Emperour 


of France, wears features of singular hostility to the unproved 
progress of the human understanding. The lore of antiquity, 


is like the sacred fire, that supplied the temples and shrines of 


the Greeks, with a pure and perpetual flame. To destroy it, is 
to darken the human mind; to set a price upon its use, is only 
to admit a gleam, that the surrounding gloom may become the 
more visible. When the government assumed the works of an- 
cient authors as publick property, and imposed a tax upon their 
use, it was fully guilty of the discouragement of learning. This 
tax was in the proportion, “of five sous for every line of a quo- 
“tation. If you translated a quotation, you only paid two sous 
‘and a half by the line, because the quotation was a kind of 
“mixed property: the one half belonging to the living transla- 
“tor, and the other to the deceased author.”—«‘Did a poor man 
‘wish to give some education to one of his children, he was 
‘obliged to pay one hundred and eight francs to the University, 
‘without counting the compensation given to the master.” 

By measures such as these, Polite Learning will always be 
injured; and where a penury of literary genius seems to pervade 
a country, they will hasten the progress of depravement, and 
confirm the corruption of taste. France is always fruitful in 
great minds, but the fashion of the day has drawn them to the 
Military standard; and the votaries of Mars, are dead to the 
softer pleasures, that would allure them to the shrine of Apollo. 
We may remark, that Belisarius revived the ancient prowess of 
Rome, in the Eastern Empire, when she had long ceased to ad- 
vance in letters, and was fast descending to degeneracy. No two 
things are more remote, than the qualities of valour and wisdom. 


We admire Greece and Rome, for combining the excellence of 


both, but we scarcely behold with esteem, the hordes of Goths, 
Vandals, and Turks, who animated by military glory, and _per- 
sonal courage, overturned empires in their senseless career, and 
remained indifferent to every object of taste, sentiment, and 


refinement. Although France has not presented the extreme of 


this example, vet she has shewn the pernicious operation of the 


principle. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 
Of the state of Polite Learning in Germany. 


The genius of the Germans has been generally alleged to be 
of a heavy, dull and saturnine character; but it has been eminent 
in every age, since the revival of letters. They were long cele- 
brated for ponderous criticism, and elaborate learning: and it 
is only within a recent period, that they have cultivated more 
elegant and refined Literature; and endeavoured to obtain a re- 
putation for the power of their invention, and the fertility of 
their fancy. No Universities in the world, have been more cele- 
brated, than those of Leyden, Leipsick, and Groningen. And 
no writers on the laws of nations, have arrived at higher celeb- 
rity, and more extensive renown, than those of Germany, But 
in Polite Learning, they are just putting forth their infant strug- 
gles to acquire an eminence, and a name, 

Boerhaave, Barretier, and Burman, can only be compared 
with the authors of the present age to their utter disparagement: 
the latter being inferiour in expansion of mind, sublimity of 
cenius, and grandeur of conception. It must be confessed, however, 
that as the former wrote in the Latin language on subjects of 
science, they possessed some advantage over the latter, who 
write in French, or German, on topicks of fancy, and polite 
letters; where there is more variety and more difficulty in the 
choice. But does the medium through which we receive a 
knowledge of their genius, necessarily diminish the magnitude 
of their powers? If so, it had been better that Germans had 
always written in a foreign language, than that they should have 
dissolved the spell that wrapt their minds in ecstacy, and carried 
their works to perfection. We must, however, doubt the facts 
for other causes sufficiently explain their want of taste in sub- 
jects that are treated in their vernacular dialect. 

A people who begin to write in their native tongue, at a time 
when every variety of perfection abounds in the literary world. 
will naturally be driven to novelty, if they possess invention and 
enterprise; and this+desire of novelty will betray them into 

a vitiated taste, unless the utmost caution, and most delicate sen- 
timent attend their efforts. Nations first attain distinction in 
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that branch of learning, that is most natural to their minds, and 
most congenial to their feelings. The Germans were first renowned 
for elaborate criticism and profound science. Elegant literature 
is not agreeable to their natural taste or genius. When they 
cultivate it, they must affect and force a feeling to which they 
are strangers. In doing this, the danger of depravation is aug- 
mented a hundred fold. ‘They must grope in the dark, for pro- 
priety and excellence; and often fall upon absurdity before 
they discover the true standard of legitimate beauty. ‘Their 
genius seems too heavy to soar upon the wing of fancy, and 
sport among the beams of invention; their flight is awkward, and 
their fail probable. Yet habit and perseverance may eventually 
conduct them to the pinnacle of perfection; and assign them an 
elevated rank among the promoters of polite learning. 

In German authors of the present day, however, we discover 
no small degree of force of imagination, fertility of invention, 
and beauty of sentiment. It is in taste alone, that they mani- 
fest the most deplorable poverty; a faculty so essential to perfec- 
tion, that where it is wanting, nothing can succeed; and genius, 
learning and ambition, droop and languish where it does not 
shed its mellow influence. 

In their attention to poetry, the order of nature has been en- 
tirely reversed by the German bards. Instead of being a prim- 
itive amusement, coeval with the dawn of their society, it is the 
last effort of their genius, and the offspring of refinement; it is 
the last stone wanting to complete the edifice of their fame. 
Other nations have made it the foundation, not the pinnacle of 
their glory. Is this a proof of the sluggishness of their imagina- 
tions? 

Of their eminent poets, Gesner aione does not properly be- 
long to the present age; although he wrote in his vernacular 
tongre. They can boast of none at present superiour or equal to 
this author. Schiller, Goéthe, Kotzebue, and Bagessen, avow- 
edly belong to our own time, and are evidently inferiour to Ges- 
ner; but whatever may be their excellencies or defects, they at- 
tach solely to the fashion of the day, and must confer renown or 
disgrace on the present era. 

The Germans have not extended their powers to every species 
of poetry, but have chiefly confined themselves to what has re- 
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cently been termed “the Idyllick Epopee,” and the dramatick and 
descriptive walks of the muse. Of their abilities to cultivate 
these respective branches of polite learning, we shall take a cur- 
sory review, in order to open a way for an impartial judgment 
on their present intellectual condition. 

A peculiar species of poetry having of late arisen, the term 
Idyllick Epopee, has been invented for its precise designation. 
To judge of the fitness of this name, it is only necessary to con- 
sider the peculiar nature of the poem, It is the representation of 
some common scene, or familiar event in ordinary life, in which 
a number of actors are admitted. ‘This evidently has no rela- 
tion to the Epopee, whose chiet characteristick is the illustrious 
nature of the enterprise recited, and the dignity of the several 
personages who figure in its progress, and accelerate tie catas- 
trophe. Hence the application of the term heroick. 

The word Idyl, originally signified a pastoral scene, in whose 
representation, but few interlocutors were admitted. Gesner, 
the pastoral poet of Germany, by expanding its limits, and mul- 
tiplying the number of the dialogists, gave it a new character and 
an improved form. The extension of the term to signify the recital 
of any familiar event, cannot be objected to, except that it ren- 
ders it less significant and precise, and destroys its essence, as 
well as utility. Yet with what propriety can the term Epopee be 
superadded? Can that be heroick which is common and familiar? 
Can the amorous passion of a village swain for a dairy maid prove 
a great event, oran illustrious adventure? The heterogeneous 
compound does violence to all analogy, and forms an awkward 
anomaly in the language. Would not the term great Idyl, dis- 
tinguish it better from the pastoral? 

Of this species, the Idyllick Epopee, there are three or four of 
extensive celebrity, some of which deserve to be considered. 
Herman and Dorothea, by Goéthe; Louisa, by Voss; the Par- 
thenérd by Baggessen: and Leonora, by Berger, have obtained 
great reputation, without possessing the highest degree of ex- 
cellence, 

Of Herman and Dorothea, it may be alleged as its greatest 
merit, that it has more of the colouring, beauty and simplicity 
of nature, than most works of a similar character. It is totally 
free, tov, from that supernatural machinery, and morbid terrour, 
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which disgrace the productions of the Germans. Yet, though 
pleasing to an English reader, it does not afford him a complete 
and unmixed gratification. The art of the poet is great, and his 
skill is successful in the decoration of his subject; but the sub- 
ject itself is ill chosen, and defies the luxuriance of the richest 
genius to render it palatable. The reader cannot persuade him- 
self to enter into the sympathies of the landlord of a beer-house, 
and his wife. Their son is the hero of the piece, and though 
bred in a stable, is endued by the poet with delicate sensibilities, 
romantick virtue, and imaginary wisdom. A hero of such oppo- 
site qualities, is ill qualified to win our esteem, or excite our ad- 
miration. The woman who is the object of his love, is little bet- 
ter, though invested by the fancy of the poet with every refined 
emotion of the soul. But she loses much of her little dignity, 
when she consents to hire herself as a servant to the parents of 
her lover. The misfortunes of Dorothea, however, excite our 
compassion, and interest our feelings. A helpless woman, flying 
on foot from a home reduced to ashes by an enemy, and escaping 
from brutal viclation, through a thousand imminent dangers, to 
seek refuge ina foreign country, enduring the heat of the weath- 
er, the dust of the road, the insults of passengers, and the 
pangs of hunger, cannot fail to rivet the attention, and agitate the 
feelings of the reader. Yet the calamities of the heroine con- 
stitute her chief character, for the pencil of the poet has not 
drawn her in the most vivid colours. After all, the scene is too 
grovelling and mean, to be wholly pleasing, or very instructive, 
and affords little scope for a great poet to display his powers. 
Herman and Dorothea, however, is the best production of the 
kind, of which the Germans can boast. 

Leonora, on the contrary, is replete with absurdities and blem- 
ishes. Nor are these its smallest faults. It is distinguished for a 
wanton blasphemy. a false and disgusting horrour, and a superna- 
tural agency, incredible to reason, shocking to piety, and revolt- 
ing to every feeling. The @beron of Wieland, is not less objec - 
tionable. A tale of chivalry has but dull charms for refined 
readers of the present day. Oberon shrinks into contemptible 
effeminacy, and whining puerility, when placed in contrast with 
any of the productions of Spencer, of the same kind. Wieland 


hears the same relation to Spencer, that Schiller does to 
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Shakespeare. 1s not the distance between them sufficient to in- 
spire despair? May it animate them to nobler and more suc- 
cessful attempts! 

The Parthénerd, has a machinery more monstrous than could 
well have been conceived by any but a German imagination; and 
Leonora, a child of the same soil, is hardly a parallel! to it. But 
though, in general, it abounds with absurdities, yet it sometimes 
sparkles with beauty, and exhibits a strange combination of 
flashes of sublimity, and clouds of absurdity, superstition and 
puerility. Such are the inconsistencies of undisciplined fancy 
and perverted judgment. 

The same deflection of taste is also exhibited in their dramat- 
ick poetry, which has not yet risen to superiority or grandeur. 
In the plays of Schiller, the incidents are unnatural, and their 
tendency is often pernicious, and rarely even doubtful. A 
forced horrour, and disgusting blasphemy, mingled with immoral 
principles and vicious sentiments, are the characteristick fea- 
tures of this deluded author. He is always attempting the 
highest beauties of tragedy, and always falling into the mock 
sublime; all his elevation is rant; his pathos sinks into puerility, 
and his anger runs into phrensy. He either exhibits the surest 
evidence of poverty of genius, or perversion of taste, for he 
portrays no passion in the true eloquence of unsophisticated 
nature. Instead of giving utterance to the emotions of the 
heart in the language of nature, he wearies and disgusts us with 
unceasing appeals to God, Fate, destiny and hell, and makes 
the most tedious use of the vilest imprecations of the depraved, 

Kotzebue is superiour to Schiller, and indisputably the first of 
the German dramatick poets. Where there is a chance of ex- 
cellence, let us not deprive them of all renown by too severe a 
scrutiny into his merits. Yet even Kotzebue shares in the taste, 
and is soiled by the blemishes of his age and nation. 

In estimating the magnitude, the splendour, and the blemishes 
of the dramatick genius of Germany, the name and merits of 
Lessing must not be omitted. He largely contributed to the 
polite learning of his native country, though he produced no 
brilliant ornaments. that could constitute the perfection, or form 
the character of any one branch of elegant letters. But he sup- 
plied many of its deficiencies, and corrected many of its errours 
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The drama is indebted to Lessing, for a tragedy not inferiour to 
any that his country can boast. Amelia Gallotti, is one of those 
splendid, but unhappy productions of genius, which exhivits ex- 
alted powers of mind, combined witherrours of judgment, and 
perversions of taste. It abounds with a deep knowledge of the 
human heart, sparkles with many beauties of chaste imagination, 
and is embellished with striking allusions and happy figures; but 
these are all disgraced by a forced, disgusting, and unnatural 
catastrophe. In an imperfect age of blind idolatry, rude man- 
ners, inhuman feelings, and artificial sentiments, principles, and 
passions, such as the Romans lived in, we can pardon, and almost 
admire, that heroick effort of sublime virtue, which can sacrifice 
the dearest pledge of natural happiness, for the preservation of 
honour, or the benefit of country. But in a modern age and 
nation, illumined by the lucid beams of a revealed religion, soften- 
ed by the refinements of humanity, and having the natural tender- 
ness of the passions increased by education, instead of being in- 
durated and stifled, by the cruel impressions and proud princi- 
ples of national pride, the murder of a child, for any purpose 
whatever, is revolting, unnatural, and improbable. In the case 
of Amelia, all these effects are uncommonly aggravated by the 
peculiar circumstances of the parties. She is the only and dar- 
ling child of a doating and honourable father. Her innocence 
was yet untainted, though just endangered by the seductive blan- 
dishments of regal magnificence. She is innocent in thought, 
and virtuous in determination; the Prince alone is guilty, in an 
unhallowed passion for her person. To be revenged on him, her 
father accepts the dagger of the jealous Orsini; he attempts to 
draw it for the purpose of plunging it in the heart of his aggressor, 
But the Prince utters three words, and, like magick, they dis- 
arm the vengeful heart of the father, who thinks no more of de- 
stroying his foe. The Prince alone was guilty in intention, 
though not in act; we expect to see him, or the pander of his 
pleasures, punished; but we are sadly disappointed; the innocent 
suffers, and suffers by the hands of a father! Amelia falls by the 
dagger of a parent! 

The first violation of probability and reason, is in the conduct 
of Amelia. She protests her innocence, and avows her resolu- 
tion to suffer death rather than lose her honour. Her parent 
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applauds her virtue! She alludes to the fascination of delight, 
and the seductive influence of pleasure; and discloses her dread 
of her virtue faltering in the midst of revelry and magnifi- 
cence. Wedo not believe that if a woman felt this fear, she 
would impart it to any one; much less to a father. She then im- 
plores him to stab her to the heart, after he had wrested the dag- 
ger from her own hands, in the like attempt. For a moment, he 
pauses and hesitates. She renews her solicitation, and recites 
an instance of Roman greatness, where a father destroyed his 
child to preserve her honour. In a moment, he plunges the dag- 
ger through her heart, and she expires. Now we do not be- 
lieve, that a young creature would attempt to terminate her 
existence, because her lovely charms had captivated the heart, 
and fascinated the mind of a Prince. Nature and reason 
denounce the absurdity. Still less is it probable that she would 
implore her father to do so; and this too, on a confession of 
frailty, and weakness of virtue, which, if she really felt, she 
never would impart, unless on the presumption of her possessing 
a celestial humility. In addition to these objections, there ex- 
isted no adequate motive for the father to murder his daughter. 
Her seduction was far from being certain; and a thousand un- 
known chances might have concurred to the effectuation of her 
escape. Her father is represented as in the full possession of his 
senses; yet he sheds no tear over the body of Amelia; but with 
an appearance of exultation, he avows the atrocious deed, and 
threatens to confront the Prince at the bar of justice and of 
heaven, with the crime. Is this, we ask, the natural conduct of 
an affectionate parent upon the death of his darling child, and 
the ruin of his earthly hopes? 

One more remark is necessary upon the character of this in- 
teresting tragedy. Poetical justice is not executed upon the 
profligate pander, and favourite minister of the Prince; although 
every motive, and every feeling, demand his exemplary punish- 
ment. He murders with impunity, and glories with shameless 
pride in every iniquitous deed. The Prince tamely dismisses 
him in the end, with the mere loss of his favour; and seems to do 
it, rather for the purpose of closing the scene, than from a con 
viction of his detestable turpitude. On the whole, this play has 
many splendid beauties. and many great defects: but the coneln 
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sion, like lago’s praise of women, is most lame and impotent. 
I have been thus particular, in my remarks upon Lessing’s 
tragedy, fer the purpose of showing, that it is only in taste 
that the Germans are deficient; and that this deficiency is 
an insuperable obstruction to the advances of genius towards 
perfection. It is obvious, that a passion to produce extra- 
ordinary novelties, seduces all their writers from nature to 
absurdity. This national propensity, after being stifled through 
all the previous scenes of the play, unhappily started up towards 
the conclusion, to deform Amelia, by an unnatural and monstrous 
catastrophe. Allis pleasing, beautiful and correct, till the last 
scene; we are fascinated by the pencil of a master, through the 
foregoing part; and are suddenly disgusted and pained, by the 
awkward contrivance of the perverted poet. This is the fatal 
rock on which almost every German production is inevitably 
wrecked; and till their imaginations are purged of this affecta- 
tion, which wraps them like a spell, their renown will be limited, 
and their works imperfect. 

If the perfection of polite learning in Germany, depended on 
the number of their living authors, it would excel that of every 
nation, either ancient or modern. Itis stated from actual know- 
ledge and computation, that at the fair of Leipsic for 1811, they 
could boast of ten thousand two hundred and forty-three living 
authors, who all published at least once a year. Authors by pro- 
fession are never idle: and if this immense number were sedu- 
lously employed, either in the creation, or diffusion of knowledge, 
it is sufficiently evident, that the national taste must be at a very 
low ebb, when their works so little conduce to excellence, or add 
to the expansion of the mind, in new inventions, or discoveries. 
But on what subjects, either useful or pleasing, can ten thousand 
authors annually exercise their separate ingenuity? This it is 
difficult to imagine, without supposing, that most of them must 
have been occupied, in rendering learning superficial, or cum- 
brous; corrupting taste,‘and misleading judgment, or producing 
novelty, at the cost of truth, beauty, and simplicity. A nation 


of authors may prove equally as destructive as a tempest of 


locusts. Excessive competition not only reduces the value 
of their works, but diminishes the sedulity of their application, 
by enhancing the necessity of more frequent resorts to the press. 
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to furnish the means of subsistence. If solitude is the nurse of 
cenius, study is the mother of perfection. 

Yet the most prominent evidence of their defalcation in learn- 
ing. is to be found in the low condition of their literary instita- 
tions: or is this a proof, that the culture of modern genius, has 
superseded the study of ancient erudition? The Universities of 
Germany no longer allure the youth of the world to listen to 
their lectures. ‘The celebrated Seminaries of Leyden and Leip- 
sic, have fallen into comparative oblivion; and only exercise a 
limited dominion, and preserve a local influence. 

On the whole, the genius of Germany does not seem to ex- 
pand to perfection, in its progress towards age; but, like the other 
portions of mankind, they seem to be influenced by the revolution 
of opinions, the vicissitudes of time, and the contagion of ex- 
ample. Whether their deficiency in polite learning, however, 
is not rather to be ascribed to the comparative infancy of their 
vernacular studies, and not to the total corruption of their na- 
tional taste, may admit of doubt. Perhaps the truth may be 
preserved, by referring it to both causes; and time may correct 
their taste, and perfect their native productions. 

It cannot be doubted, that the minds of the Germans, having 
long been estranged from vernacular composition, vy writing in 
the dead languages, have lost the faculty of original production. 
Unlike most other people, they commenced their literary career 
ina learned language; and lost the native freshness of thought, 
and raciness of sentiment and passion, by attending to artificial 
idioms, and conforming their minds to its structure. Thus they 
became elaborate in ancient erudition, but grew criminally ne- 
glectful of original composition, and native taste. The classick 
models that they studied, merely to procure fame for learning, 
gave no spur to their ambition for vernacular excellence. They 
could mould nothing into a classick form, from their own mate- 
rials; but lost the power of invention, in the complete satiety of 
ancient knowledge. The struggles of successive generations 
ean alone release them from the captivity of learning; and induce 
them to cultivate with freedom and success, their paternal fields 
of thought, sentiment, and imagination. =. 

(To be concluded in the next.) 
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THE LIFE OF RICHARD CUMBERLAND; 
Comprising Remarks on his Character, Genius, and Writings. 


From an author, who has passed a long life in perpetual strug- 
gles to acquire renown, and rise to distinction, mankind may 
reasonably expect to be gratified, by a display of excellence sel- 
dom seen, and a brilliancy of powers rarely equalled. Where 
we find a greedy ambition, we naturally look for solidity of pro- 
portionate. vigour, and for imagination of surprising splendour. 
It has always been supposed, that the passion of fame was the 
emanation of genius; and that where the mind panted to arrive 
at literary honours, and repose on the down of immortality, 
there was an inherent spirit that could surmount every obstacle, 
vanquish its enemies, and defy opposition; that the sublimity of 
its productions would establish its title to fame, and prevent the 
necessity of vindicating its powers, excusing its innovatious, or 
defending its impotence. 

An expectation so reasonably founded, is not, however, inva- 
riably gratified. Itis the fate of general principles, to be often 
shaken by formidable exceptions, that sometimes confuse the 
limits of truth, and perplex by doubt the convictions of judgment. 
The anomaly excites wonder, and begets contention. Some, 
rather than admit a glaring exception to a general rule, insist 
with vehemence on the superiority of the author, because he was 
eager to acquire fame; and oppose the existence of his desires, 
to the contrary testimony of his works deficient in the noblest 
beauties that crown the toils of exalted genius. Others, disre- 
garding the character of the mind, only appeal to the complexion 
of his writings; and because many blemishes betray a tendency 
to dulness, they unjustly refuse his claim to ability, and con- 
demn both his name and his compositions, to disgrace and 
oblivion. 

Cumberland is an eminent example of the mischievous in- 
fluence of this contrariety between the intrinsick qualities and 
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predominant passion of the mind; between its desire to be dis- 
tinguished, and its capacity to produce such supreme beauty as 
would entitle it to indisputable fame. Misled by the conscious- 
ness of the former, he never could be brought to the slightest 
suspicion of the deficiency of the latter, but bewailed the malice 
of his enemies, and pitied the insensibility of the age. The 
decree of criticism he considered as the verdict of envy; the ne- 
glect of the world was the persecution of malevolence; and he 
consoled his disappointment, and soothed his pride, by referring 
the question to a future age, and looking to posterity for the just 
measure of his well earned renown. Nor was his judgment sin- 
cular or unsupported. ‘The world was partly divided on the 
opinion of his powers; and many who could not perceive the fea- 
tures of a stupendous genius imprinted on the face of his 
works, were disposed, from charity, good nature, or temporary 
admiration, to yield him the applause of an expansive mind, and a 
fruitful invention; whose thoughts were comprehensive, and 
whose fancy was brilliant; who possessed an uncommon mass of 
knowledge, vivified by a sprightly genius, that could give it the 
shape of beauty, array it in the colours of eloquence, and stamp 
it with the attributes of perfection. 

To this cause, so singular and inauspicious, must we trace that 
vanity of mind, which so remarkably distinguished Cumberland; 
which led him to brave criticism, where he should have courted 
lenity towards his defects; and to attempt to convince the world 
by argument, of his superlative intellect, when they could find 
no demonstration of it, in the excellence of the work. It was 
this that made him so tedious an egotist, and so obtrusive a pre- 
tender; who never tired in the gratifying task of self-applause, 
and who never shrunk from the most presumptuous depreciation, 
of the merit of his contemporaries. All this the intrinsick re- 
spectability of his genius rendered superfluous and unnecessary. 

The posterity that Cumberland appealed to, can now judge of 
his perfections, and consign him to oblivion, or exalt him to fame. 
His companions, his rivals, and his foes, have passed away in the 
flood of time; the passions that imbittered controversy, and the 
interests that led to detraction, have subsided and expired; and 
left a generation of unimpassioned judgment aud genuine taste, 
to canvass his pretensions as a poct, and decide on his talents as 
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an author. His vanity can now avail him nothing; and his ar- 
guments must be tried by the strong testimony of the merits 
of his works; neither the excuse of haste, nor the palliations of 
expediency, can now arrest the operation of judgment, or miti- 
gate the severity of censure. 

“If I do not know myself,” says this infatuated author, in his 
Memoirs, “I am not fit to be my own Biographer; and if I do 
“know myself, I am sure I never took delight in egotisms; and 
“now behold! I am self-devoted to deal in little else. Be it 
‘so! I will abide the consequences; I will not tell untruths to set 
‘myself out for better than I have been; but as I have not been 
“soverpaid by my contemporaries, I will not scruple to exact what 
‘sis due to me from posterity. Ipse de me scribam.” { Cic. | 

Here is a confident assertion immediately contradicted by the 
very quality, that he solemnly disclaims! Perhaps self-delusion 
cannot present so glaring an instance of inconsistent imbecility, 
in the entire range of the annals of mankind! Such are the un- 
happy foibles of great minds. 

Richard Cumberland was born on the 19th of February, 1752, 
in the lodge of Trinity College, Cambridge; and being descended 
from the famous Dr. Bentley, and Bishop Cumberland, ancestors 
illustrious for their learning, and eminent for their piety, he may 
be supposed to have inherited some portion of their literary 
capacity. He who could boast of Dr. Bentley for a grandfather, 
could surely lay some claim to hereditary acumen, and genius. 

Cumberland was early sent to the school of Bury St. Ed- 
mund’s, where he for some time resisted all the efforts of the 
master, to make him imbibe the lessons adapted to his years; and 
the descendant of Bentley seemed for a long period, to be doom- 
ed to the disgrace of stupidity and ignorance. But this was but 
a passing cloud that obscured his faculties; and upon a solemn 
admonition by the master, he was awakened from his lethargy, 
and began to feel the spur of emulation, and the flush of shame. 
After this period, his sedulity was unremitting, and his improve- 
ment rapid; till at the age of twelve, he became almost a master 
of Greek and Latin, and addicted some of his time to the 
cultivation of English poetry. His infantile effusions are not, 
however, remarkable for precocity of genius; though older boys 
might fail to produce equal verses. His drama called Shake- 
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speare in the Shades, is an ingenious compilation from the works 
of that poet, which evinced his disposition to industry, and gave 
a good token of his future occupation and propendency. ‘This 
performance is a genuine picture, and irrefutable proof of the 
real compass of Cumberland’s powers; remarkable for strong 
sense, judicious taste, correct judgment, and equable perspicui- 
ty: generally respectable, and seidom absurd; mostly winning 
our esteem, but never exciting our wonder, or striking us with 
the electrick spark of majestick genius. 

At the age of twelve, he was removed from Bury to Westmin- 
ster school, where he represents his progress to be such, as entit- 
led him to commendation, and his moral demeanour always free 
from crime, though sometimes chequered by mischief. Here he 
continued to cultivate a taste for poetry, and to imbibe the prin- 
ciples of beauty, elegance, and harmony, from the classick mo- 
dels of the most illustrious poets. Between his thirteenth and 
fourteenth year, he executed a translation into blank verse, of 
part of the third book of Virgil’s Georgicks, containing a de- 
scription of the plague among the cattle. Candour, to whose de- 
cision the author refers this performance, must pronounce, with- 
out hesitation, that it is an admirable task for so young a boy; 
but expectation must at the same time express its disappointment, 
that his mature age did not display a commensurate improvement 
to his infantile vigour. 

Two years after he was admitted at Westminster, his father 
placed him under the care of the Rev. Dr. Morgan, of Trinity 
College, Cambridge; where, owing to the illness and inattention 
of his masters, he was left to consult his own taste and judgment, 
in the pursuit of his studies. It was fortunate for Cumberland, 
in this free situation, that he was not animated with that propen- 
sity to evil, licentiousness, and extravagance, which mostly dis- 
tinguishes the vehemence of youth, when not subjected to the 
laws of authority. His cool constitution kept him clear of crimes, 
and his sense of decorum restrained him from indulging in the 
wanton excesses of an affected spirit, which seeks distinction at 
the cést of reason, and defies law only to be thought superiour to 
control. Yet as he mortified no desire, and fettered no passion 
by this conduct, he is rather entitled to the approbation of pre- 
priety, than to the applause of virtue. 
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The relaxation of the attention of his tutors, did not, hows 
ever retard or impair the assiduity of his studies, and the rapid- 
ity of his advancement. Animated by the cheering example of 
his illustrious ancestors, he determined to persevere in the road 
to learning, and allotted to himself the regimen of a philosopher, 
living entirely upon milk, and devoting only six hours to sleep 
in the twenty-four. ‘Thus abstemious and resolute, he entered 
upon the mathematicks with an ardour, which he did not suiler to 
remit, till he had mastered them; and such was his proticiency, 
that he gained unexpected victories in his scholastick exercises, 
that soon exalted him to distinguished honours. ‘These were 
soon followed by his bachelor’s degree, and that by fresh resolu- 
tions of further improvement. But the latter was arrested, and 
the joy occasioned by the former abated by a calamity which was 
the natural consequence of such intense application to abstract 


studies. A rheumatick fever seized him immediately after, and 


by reducing him to the lowest degree, made his recovery despe- 
rate. The skill of his physicians, however, baffled the virulence 
of his disorder, and blest him with returning hea th. 

During the prosecution of his mathematical learning, he re- 
lates that he attained a wonderful facility of thinking, composing 
and arguing inthe Latin language, which always gave him an en- 
viable superiority in physical disquisitions. To this skill, he as- 
cribes much of his success; and on this he builds his title to eru- 
dition and science. No one can doubt of the advantages that re- 
sulted from such an acquisition. 

At this part of his academical career, Mr. Cumberland pauses 
with all the self-complacency of superiour pride. He does more, 
for when he has caught his breath, lost in the pantings of ambi- 
tion, and the exultation of vanity, he sallies forth like a cham- 
pion of old, to vindicate and support the preeminent charms of 
his college mistress, the mathematicks. It must have been 
known to our author, that the world was not insensible to the ad- 
vantages of such learning, when properly applied in their natural 
circle, and that they gave a form and a stahility to the under- 
standing which other studies but rarely impress. Of this, how- 
ever, Cumberland was only aware, in order to make it the foun- 
dation of every moral perfection, and agreeable attribute. In 
his opinion, table talk, casual conversation, and incidental de- 
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bate, are devoid of every excellence, and every charm, unless 
moulded by the process of mathematical reason. He seems to 
have forgotten in the flush of victory, to observe the very rules 
he is imperiously imposing upon the minds of men; and extends 
his principles so far, that he weakens them by expansion, and 
leaves logick and demonstration grovelling on the ground, while 
he soars to the sky of delusion on wings of fancy, fabricat- 
ed by Archimides, and beams of light imparted by Newton. 
Such must always be the effect of an universal application of one 
principle, or the extreme efficacy of a beneficial, but limited art. 
To produce a panacea, is the futile attempt of medical theorists; 
to discover a perpetual motion, is the favourite employment of a 
refined mechanician. Reason derides both while they attempt to 
grasp her; and science smiles at the folly of their enthusiam. 

Cumberland very early displayed the operose industry that de- 
lights in ponderous compilation. ‘Thus after he had taken his first 
degree, he engaged in a collection of “the tracts relative to the 
controversy between Boyle and Bentley, omitting none of the 
authorities and passages they referred to.’ This was a work of 
no ordinary labour; but to this, he superadded a design for a uni- 
versal history of the most considerable empires. In the prose- 
cution of this plan, he was drawn into researches, that soon in- 
volved him in the difficulties of the Oriental languages, not un- 
derstanding which, he relinquished the project, and engaged in 
more agreeable studies. A mind thus patient, could not fail to be 
learned, and Cumberland might have attained the highest hon- 
ours of profound knowledge, for which he seemed adapted by 
nature, though he could not command the admiration due to a 
sublime genius of original powers.” 

His father, he informs us, intended him for no fixed profes- 
sion; but left it undecided, till chance determined what authori- 
ty refused to appoint. Yet he conjectures in the intuition of 
hereditary pride and sagacity, that he was destined for the 
church. With this impression he was pleased, and contentedly 
looked forward for “a fellowship with the degree of A. M. in the 
course of three years.” 

Accident now brought him into the political vortex. His fa 
ther having espoused and aided the election of members favoura 
ble to the party of the Earl of Halifax, that nobleman became the 
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patron of the family; and a situation was immediately contem- 
plated for Cumberland. Owing to the shattered state of his 
health, however, it was not imposed on him at the moment, es- 
pecially as his extreme youth hinted the propriety of some delay. 
During this reprieve, he joined in a family excursion to York. 
Here he attempted some imitations of Spencer’s Fairy Queen; 
but the lady, a relation, in whose house he resided, disliked it as 
obsolete and inelegant, and dissuaded him from persisting in the 
task. He gavea proof of his reason and candour by dropping the 
imitation, and correcting his judgment. 

Cumberland betrays in every action of his life so extravagant 
a passion for whatever came from his pen, that nothing can colour 
it with a gloss of reason, or rescue him from the imputation of 
vanity. As one proof of this, among hundreds, I shall adduce the 
lines he has substituted in place of those of a lady on the skull 
of Yorick,.suggested by Hamlet’s meditation. No short effusion 
ever so profoundly abounded in blemishes and errours. It is 
equally void of poetick spirit or pleasing harmony, splendid im- 
ages or just expression; and being written in quatrains of eight 
syllables, and having no excuse of length, its deficiencies are un- 
commonly conspicuous, and extremely displeasing; his failure, 
therefore, is unpardonable. 

He likewise imitated the elegies of Hammond, whilst he re- 
mained at York, but soon quit it at the request of the same lady. 
His valedictory lines of this poet ,are no better than the preced- 
ing. 

From York he returned to college, and had just recommenced 
his studies, preparatory to offering himself as a candidate for a 
fellowship, when a summons to mingle in more active scenes. 
dispelled his dreams of cloistered felicity, and cast forever his 
destiny in life. This was his appointment to be private confiden- 
tial secretary to Lord Haliiax, who was then president of the 
board of trade. He therefore repaired to London, attended by 
a faithful servant of his father, where he was soon introduced 
into the duties, and instructed in the qualifications of his new 
office. 

Cumberland represents himself as accepting this honour with 
reluctance, though not with aversion. His father and his friends 
thought it opened a sure road to future eminence; and without 
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considering whether the situation was congenial to his feelings, 
or his constitution formed for political enterprise, he was re- 
commended to comply with the invitation without delay.  Un- 
acquainted with mankind, and eager to gratify his parent, he 
embraced the offer without reflecting on the consequences, or cal- 
culating the chances of miscarriage. A mind that could sincerely 
desire to follow the path his ancestors had pursued, was every 
way disqualified for the unquiet functions he now assumed. 

Yet when our author dwells upon his natural incapacity for a 
state of political dependence, we may reasonably suspect that 
he was more willing to be thought high-spirited, than capable of 
exploring the secret feelings, and real character of his mind. 
His own asseveration cannot be admitted as satisfactory evidence 
of his nature, in regard to a point, that cencentrates every ray 
of self-love and illusion to bewilder and blind his perception. 
A better testimony is to be derived from the general tenour of his 
actions through life; which evinces him to have been endued with 
a patient and forbearing spirit, a faithful and industrious mind, 
and a generous temper, that neither grasped at great acquisitions, 
nor resented with acrimony the disappointments of injustice, or 
the oppressions of power, 

His ambition of literature is a more admissible excuse for his 
failure in politicks; for besides his own assertion, it is confirmed 
by the character of his writings, and the events of his life. 

In London he passed his time undiversified by variety of plea- 
sure, or novelty of incident. ‘The duties of his office being 
light and unoppressive, he found leisure to continue his devotions 
at the shrine of the muse, and cultivate his taste for polite learn- 
ing, at the same time that he prosecuted severer studies. 

During the ensuing recess, he returned to Cambridge, and of- 
fered himself as a candidate for a fellowship; which, after a hard 
contention and rigid examination, he succeeded in obtaining, and 
was elected into Trinity College over the heads of older competi 
tors. Here an occasion offered for his returning to that course 
of life, for which he had a natural predilection; but though at 
liberty to act as his judgment prompted, he abstained from 
availing himself of the opportunity, and returned to his station 
of private secretary. Perhaps the splendour of politicks had 
now captivated his fancy, and the glories of successful ambition 
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had opened his mind to the fallacies of hope; fallacies that are at- 
tended with misery, and terminate in ruin. 

His + irgin offering to the press was made about this time, in a 

hurch-yard elegy, called St. Mark’s Eve, written after the 
manner of Gray. It was composed during a vacation, before his 
engagement with Lord Halifax. Dodsley was the publisher of 
this poem, and as its merit was small, its reception was unfavour- 
able, and procured its author neither money nor fame. So far, 
Cumberland is wholly an unsuccessful imitator. 

Tired of following the footsteps of others, however, he next 
attempted original composition. But here, by aiming at a subject 
too exalted for an inexperienced poet, he naturally failed. To 
rise from an imitation of elegy, to the creation of an epick, must 
prove an arduous task to sublimer genius than Cumberland 
was blessed with. Yet he engaged in it with ardour, and 
collected some of his materials; but having met with some ob- 
stacle that he has not informed us of, he desisted from the de- 
sign, after writing a few hundred lines in blank-verse. It was 
to have been founded on the History of India; and perhaps we 
are no losers by his failure. 

Cumberland’s residence in London was solitary and studious; 
he mingled little in society, and indulged in no pleasures. Thus 
divided between his office and his books, he affords no striking 
scenes for a display of his character, or the acquisition of a 
knowledge of the world. The uniformity of his life, however, 
at length growing irksome, and his separation from his father’s 
family painful, he determined to quit his present employment 
for a literary retreat: but a change made by his father for a living 
nearer to London, reconciled him to his destiny, as it afforded 
him a readier access to his relations; and who, after such a sacri- 
fice, could prove uncomplying to so affectionate a parent? Cum- 
berland’s affections were warm and benevolent; his heart was 
susceptible and yielding; and however we may be disposed to 
appreciate his genius and his wit, we must always give him the 
praise of virtue, the esteem of an amiable temper, and the love 
and sympathy of a tender heart. If these qualities are not se 
splendid, they are equally estimable and more happy. 

- Shortly after,he became acquainted with Dodington, and grew 
to be a frequent visiter at La Trappe; where the Muse of Thomp- 
son courted inspiration, and invoked a patron. 
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“Q Dodington/ attend my rural song, 
“Stoop to my theme, inspirit every line, 
“And teach me to deserve thy just applause.” 


Yet Cumberland has described this celebrated patron of let- 
ters, as possessing but shallow acquirements, and a capricious 
taste. His magnificence was princely, his bounty open, and 
his disposition generous; and when Cumberland pictures him 
shadowed by many weaknesses and imperfections, it must be 
remembered, that our poet himself was not free from defects; 
who that is mortal shall claim the honours of perfection? But 
even Cumberland’s portrait of Dodington, shows his excellence, 
both as a man and a scholar. 

Lord Halifax,by resigning his place in the administration, 
now gave Cumberland another chance to alter his mode of life; 
but this he did not effect, though he was soon after elected to a 
lay-fellowship in Trinity College, then vacant. 

About this period, he says, he produced his first drama, in 
five acts, entitled, The Banishment of Cicero. When the va- 
nity of the author permits him to confess, that the plot is ul 
chosen, and the poetry somewhat imperfect, we may infer, with- 
out injustice, that it neither procured him fame, nor merited ap- 
plause! As it was not written for a classick poem, it can only be 
considered for what it was designed, a Play; and as a play must 
it bejudged. It was afterwards offered to Garrick for represen- 
iation, by Lord Halifax, who was desirous to promote the repu- 
tation of the youthful poet; but Garrick returned it with a nega- 
tive, and incurred the anger of its patron, by his refusal. Cum- 
berland had recourse to the only remedy in his power; he pub- 
lished his play, and proved the solidity of the manager’s reasons 
for objecting to bring it on the stage! The publick judgment con- 
curred with the player's, and the poet was forced to abide by the 
doable decision. 

Cumberland now forfeited his fellowship at Trinity College, 
by contracting a marriage with Elizabeth Kidge, only daugliter 
of George Kidge, Esq. of Kilmiston. This happy event was pre- 
ceded by the acquisition of the office of Crown-Agent, for the 
province of Nova-Scotia, through the patronage of Lord Halifax. 
The ceremony was performed on his birth-day, the 19th of Feb- 
Fuary, 1759. when he had completed his twenty-seventh year. 
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With this lady he gained some increase of fortune, that was 
afterwards swallowed up by his journey to Spain. About the 
same period, his patron became reconciled to the Ministry, and 
resumed his station as First Lord of Trade and Plantations. 

The next year, 1760, brought Cumberland fresh honours. A 
new reign opened numberless avenues to promotion; and Lord 
Halifax was appointed Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, and Cum- 
berland was chosen to fill the “secondary post of Ulster Secre- 
tary.” After the coronation, he accompanied his patron to Ire- 
land, where he surmounted many difficulties attendant upon his 
office, and discharged his trust to the high satisfaction of his 
patron. He resisted temptations to enrich himself at the price 
of honour, and preserved the noble dignity of incorruptible rec- 
titude. Cumberland was certainly a patriot; and as such may 
claim higher honours than any his poetry can yield him. He 
cculd not mould the gravity of the scholar, to the flexibility of 
the courtier, that bows to every nod from depravity. 

His integrity, however, lost him much of his patron’s favour; 
for when Lord Halifax was called from Ireland to be Secretary 
of State, Cumberland expected to be nominated by him as 
Under-Secretary; but he was disappointed. While in Dublin, 
however, that nobleman had offered to procure him the title of a 
Baronet, in recompense for his services; but the poet refused a 
shadow, when he could not grasp the substance. By the influ- 
ence of his patron, his father was made a Bishop, but his own 
attendance for eleven years, went unrewarded by a competent 
salary, having now buta single office that yielded hi. the incon- 
siderable sum of taro hundred pounds per annum. His disap- 
pointment, in not being nominated as Under-Secretary, seems to 
have caused him much grief and deep vexation; but his wounds 
were in some degree healed by a less considerable office, that of 
Clerk of the Reports, which was bestowed on him by Lord Hills- 
borough, who had succeeded his patron at the Board of Trade. 
This gave him two hundred pounds per annum in addition; and 
afforded him sufficient leisure to indulge in his literary propen- 
sitv, which soon became a source of riches, and the means of 
reputation. The happiness of Cumberland consisted in being 
an author: and he seems never to have been driven to loud la- 
mentation from the frowns of fortune, as long as he could gratify 
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his reigning passion, by giving birth to his works, of which he 
was always in labour, and always pregnant. 

The first production, which his leisure brought forth, was a 
drama in three acts, called «The Summer's Tale,” written after 
the manner of Love in a Village, interspersed with songs, and 
accompanied with musick. The product of the author’s night, 
he benevolently allotted to the fund for the support of decayed 
actors; and we may admire his virtue, when we can no longer 
applaud his poetry, taste, or ambition. Nothing that partakes of 
the nature of farce and song, can add to the dignity, or expand 
the fame of a rising poet. This, therefore, must be numbered 
among his literary indiscretions, to which he was probably im- 
pelled by an impatience to be distinguished, which partly frus- 
trated the object it aimed at. 

Of this errour, he was apprised by an actor, when returning 
from a rehearsal, who had been a fellow collegiate at Cambridge. 
This gentleman, whose name was Smith, advised him to devote 
his abilities to a nobler species of composition; and Cumberland, 
by complying with his opinion, confuted his own prejudices, and 
retrieved his indiscretion. Of the Summer’s Tale, the author has 
anticipated criticism by his own expression of dislike; and dis- 
armed severity of censure by a candid acknowledgment of its 
defects. By doing this, he has prevented the celebrity of his 
name from giving a false weight to imperfection, and is innocent 
of the treason, of making absurdity current, under the disguise 
of beauty, or the name of wisdom. 8s. 

( To be continued.) 
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Derived from Authentick sources. 
(Continued from page 494—Vol. 1.) 


For some time after Cowper’s return to Weston, his mind seems 
to have been thickly obscured by an impenetrable gloom, which 
sunk him in the deepest calamity,and hindered him from at all ad- 
vancing in his task of Milton’s Annotations. He had several times 
resolved to begin his Dissertation, and had as often failed to fulfil 
his resolution. His attempt was repeated, but repeated in vain, 
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till he at last desisted, hopeless of success. This inability might 
have been partly caused by a nervous fever, which again invaded 
his system, but which, not proving very severe, he was in a few 
weeks restored to his usual health and cheerfulness, if that can 
be called cheerfulness which was but just removed from de- 
pression. 

From a letter that he addressed to Mr. Hill, the latter part of 
this year, I am enabled to ascertain with precision, the rational 
complexion of his political principles. His notions on this sub- 
ject seem to have flowed from a comprehensive survey of the 
social relations of the world, and an intimate knowledge of the 
structure of the human mind. He thought it madness to confer 
power ‘on those honest blunderers the mob;” deeming the lower 
portion of mankind not only neither wiser nor better, than the 
noble: and the opulent; but base and passionate, furious and 
unjust; and who in their deeds and actions, added the errours 
of ignorance, tothe violence of rage and the bitterness of ma- 
hgnity. 

Men of equal ability and solid principles, he reasoned, would 
be unanimous in their projects and their views, when conjoined” 


. in the administration; and such men, he reasonably inferred, 


would have no adverse interest, and no petty cabals, as their 
highest happiness and noblest ambition would be to promote the 
welfare of the State, preserve the amity of her Ministers, and 
secure the energy of the Government. To such men he thought 
it not dangerous to intrust influence or power, for as somebody 
must have influence, it could not be better possessed than by 
the most upright and most able. As he justly inferred it more 
probable, that an enlarged and liberal mind, stored with know- 
ledge, and enlightened by history, would be more honourable 
and more just, than an ignorant, a grovelling, or a base one. He 
therefore advocated no multiplied representation; thinking five 
hundred, better able to govern a State happily by their councils 
and deliberations, than a thousand. And the experience dis- 
played in history, attested the truth of principles and impres- 
sions, which it had perhaps tended to form and corroborate. 

His religious impressions assimilated in their nature to his po- 
litical. ‘The established Church of England, he always adhered 
to. as the best that could be devised, and the only genuine copy 
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— 
of its archtype, the Christian code. He valued it as a rational 
subordination, necessary to prevent the irreverent absurdities of 
an infinite number of interpretations, formed according to the 
prejudices and ignorance of low minds; and as preserving a true 
standard of Religion, which could never be lost, or essentially 
impaired. Yet, when he associated with fanaticks, the fervency of 
his mind became somewhat tinged with their dogmas; which he 
never, however, long retained. 

It may easily be imagined, that Cowper would not withhold a 
portion of that tenderness, from youth, which he so abundantly 
bestowed upon age. A son of Mr. Hayley’s, in his thirteenth 
year, had been requested by Cowper, while he was at Eartham, 
to give his critical remarks upon his translation of Homer. With 
this request he some months after complied, and addressed a 
letter to Cowper, commencing with the title of Honoured King of 
Bards, in which he mentions his objections to several lines and 
expressions. To this juvenile epistle, Cowper replied in the most 
amiable manner; judging it not beneath the dignity of the most 
exalted mind, to yield those reasons and explications to the ob- 


jections of a child, which would readily have been imparted to a 


graver critick. He knew that age could not confer wisdom, learn- 
ing, or genius; and that those who are young are no more neces- 
sarily foolish, because they are young, than the old are fatuous, 
because they are old! Reason loses nothing of its weight, by flow- 
ing from the intellect of a child. 

Homer still received a few finer touches from his translator; 
and in the spring of 1793, he was busily engaged in the last em- 
ployment upon this laborious work. This was writing Notes 
adapted to the English reader, giving an explication of the an- 
cient Mythology, and some hints of the classical story. He says 
he found this task more wearisome and oppressive than the trans- 
lation itself. 

At this time he must have altered his hours of study; as he 
used formerly, in the forepart of his life, te employ himself in 
reading and writing, between noon and dinner. Now, he says, 
“I rise at six every morning, and fag till near eleven, when | 
breakfast. The consequence is, that I am so exhausted as not to 
be able to write when the opportunity offers.” 
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This want of vigour, he attributes to the fast approaches of age, 
which would not allow him to labour a little, without great fa- 
tigue. His reflections upon this subject are correct and singular, 
and perhaps occur to few who have most need to make them.— 
“How insensibly old age steals on, and how often is it actually 
arrived before we suspect it! Accident alone, some occurrence, 
that suggests a comparison of our former with our present selves, 
affords the discovery. Well! It is always good to be undeceiv- 
ed, especially on an article of such importance.” 

So much, indeed, hed age damped the ardour of his soul, and 
retarded his activity of thought, that he now began sincerely to 
lament his ever having undertaken to furnish Annotations to 
Milton; and he almost despaired of accomplishing so toilsome an 
object. “Milton,” he says in a letter to the Rev. Mr. Hurdis, 
“hangs in doubt, neither spirits nor opportunity suffice me for 
that labour.”” “I regret continually,” adds he, “that I ever suf- 
fered myself to be persuaded to undertake it. The most that I 
hope to effect, is a complete revisal of my own Homer.” 

His attention to Mrs. Unwin’s infirmities, perhaps contributed 
to call his attention off from all labour, research, or activity of 
mind; as he observes, that “while he was writing to his corres- 
pondents, she sat mute by herself, incapable of employment or 
amusement.” “This,” he adds, “I cannot bear, and am obliged 
to curtail my labour to attend to her.” 

The habitude and propensity of Cowper’s mind, did not, how- 
ever, qualify him for a commentator. His thoughts were always 
inclined to poetry, and poetry only could he produce with plea- 
sure and with excellence. Every thing else was an insupportable 
burden tohim. From which we may learn how nearly a want of 
inclination constitutes incapacity for any occupation or per- 
formance; and consequently, how cautious we should be in in- 
ferring dulness, from an inability to perform some tasks, perhaps 
not in themselves, very arduous or difficult. For he who appears 
almost stupid on ote subject, may seem on another, that is con- 


sonant to the taste and peculiarity of his mind, to be enduéd 
with superhuman power. Such in reality was the situation of 
Cowper, as it related to his Miltonick Annotations. 

It seems he this year received a proposition from Mr. Hayley, 
to embark in a work, which should be the joint production of the 
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two friends, and which should exhibit a lasting memorial of their 
singular connexion. But he thought proper to decline an offer, 
which, if he accepted, he could not fulfil, Mrs. Unwin’s ill 
health and shattered frame, daily becoming more feeble and 
tottering, he alleged as one of his motives, for not complying 
with the wishes of his brother. Another, he says, was his inca- 
pacity to write, when associated in company with any one, even 
his dearest friend. Of this incapacity, he remarks, “I suspect 
that it proceeds from that shyness, which has been my effectual 
and almost fatal hindrance on many other important occasions; 
and which I should feel, I well know, on this, toa degree that 
would perfectly cripple me.” Thus local were the powers of his 
intellect, and thus strangely constituted was his system. In this 
peculiarity, he found an insuperable bar to the full gratification 
of his ambitious designs. 

It would seem at first view, that a more useful lesson could 
not possibly be given to the world, than that which the locality 
of Cowper’s genius affords. For that it was not altogether a 
mere fancy, his own experience had sadly proved. We may be 
apt to suspect, that we shall learn from this, the danger and dis- 
advantage of circumscribing existence within such narrow bounds; 
and habituating ourselves to think and reflect, only in one place, 
or in one situation, or surrounded by particular objects. 

Yet it may be doubted, whether there is the least danger or 
disadvantage in these habits: for‘Cowper had but partially and 


.very inadequately proved the weakness of his own faculties, 


when in a strange and novel scene. No powerful excitement 
was presented to his mind, during his six weeks stay at Eariham, 
and no necessity called forth tle full exercise of his powers; but, 
on the other hand, every object combined to lull them to quies- 
cence, and allay their activity. 

The endearments of friendship, are never favourable to intel- 
lectual efforts, in the freest and most roving minds. ‘To this was 
added, in Cowper, Mrs. Unwin’s illness, which engrossed most of 
his attention. And, combined with all these circumstances, was 
his advancing age, which might in some degree have quenched 
the fire of his fancy; and the heat of summer had always been 
adverse to his mental operations. 
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To be certain that Cowper’s genius was local, we should have 
seen it proved by his experience in earlier life, and on occasions 
which required him to exert the whole power of his understand- 
ing. This proof, however, we want; for his incapacity to speak 
in publick is not closely connected with it; and perhaps he 
deluded himself by inferring what he did, from insufficient pre- 
mises. 

It is indubitable, that he who uses himself to composition in 
one particular situation, will derive more pleasure from the em- 
ployment, than he who writes with equal facility, and the same 
freedom in every place. In the former, there is superadded to 
the gratification, which an intellectual contemplation of truth 
and beauty imparts, the higher delight of being in that particular 
place and situation, which is favourable to a full display, and 
free exertion of our powers. I know not how I can better 
illustrate it, than by likening the difference, to the superiour 
felicity contained in the matrimonial charm, to the loose grati- 
fications of the licentious. 

Although Cowper refused to accept Hayley’s offer, yet he did 
not allow his mind totally to languish in solitary idleness; but 
projected a poem in blank-verse, entitled, the Four ges, which 
Shakespeare has so admirably, but so briefly described. Cowper, 
from the fragment he has left us, must have intended a poem of 
a very diffuse nature, which would probably have swelled to the 
bulk of the Task. 

His desire of employment could have been his only motive for 
engaging in this poem, or at least his chief inducement, as it had 
been suggested to him many years before, when he declined it, 
with the excuse of accumulated troubles in his advancing vears. 
He was, besides, always adverse to idleness; as he has said in his 
poem on Retirement, that 


“Absence of occupation is not rest; 
“A mind quite vacant is a mind distrest.” 


The outlines of this poem were offered to him, it seems, by a 
Mr. Buchanan, the curate of Ravenstone, a sequestered village 
of inconsiderable note. a short distance from Weston, who ad- 
dressed a letter to Cowper upon the subject. ‘This poem, how 
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ever. he never lived to finish, and has left behind him but a short 
and imperfect fragment of what he had devised. 

Hitherto he had received but few literary honours. This year. 
however. Mrs. Charlotte Smith dedicated a poem to him, called 
«The Emigrants,” which he repaid by a very courteous letter, ex- 


pressive of the honour intended him, and his high sense of such 


distinction: but concluding with his diffidence of applause, and 
his fears of renown. He laboured hard to gain fame, he says, 
but when he had succeeded, he shrunk from the acquisition. 

The growing infirmities of Mrs. Unwin compelled Cowper to 
deprive himself of much happiness, by rejecting the affectionate 
solicitations of some of his most beloved friends to pass some 
part of his advanced life in their society. Necessity at last ef- 
fected what persuasion had failed to accompjish. 

Her maladies not only deprived him of pleasure, but they 
afflicted him with actual pain. As her health became more fee- 
ble. he perceived her mind to be likewise gradually falling into 
weakness; that mind which had won him to friendship, inspirited 
his genius, and expanded his faculties. A vigorous understanding 
dwindling to the fatuity of age, is perhaps the most deplorable 
and painful sight that can be presented to the eye of humanity; 
the most dreadfui that can afflict the heart of a friend. 

In August, 1763, it seems he had an intention of ornamenting 
his translation of the Odyssey in a splendid manner, with de- 
signs by Flaxman: but whether he ever effected it, we are not in- 
formed; norisit of consequence to ascertain by any research. 

‘he flow of time, like the falling of waters, wastes the vigour 
of the firmest substances, and impairs the greatest minds, ‘This 
winter he gave a more obvious symptom of the ravages of age, 
than he had before allowed to escape him, by soliciting Hayley, 
with great earnestness, to pay him his promised visit in the sea- 
son of frost, in preference to any other time. “For then it is,” 
says he, “that in general I have most need of a cordial, and par- 
ticularly in the month of January.” During the vigour of his 
mind, he was most happy in winter; but as that vigour forsook 
him, he prayed for the cordial of friendship, to comfort and be- 
guile existence in what had formerly been his season of intellec- 
tual hilarity. 
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Cowper could sometimes sport with his melancholy propensity, 
even at the time it was most heavy on him; for he thus concludes 
a letter to Hayley, dated October 5: “I began this letter yester- 
day, but could not finish it till now. I have risen this morn- 
ing like an infernal frog out of Acheron, covered with the ooze 
and mud of melancholy. For this reason I am not sorry to find 
myself at the bottom of my paper, for had I more room, perhaps 
I might fill it all with croaking, and make a heart ache at Earth- 
am, which I wish to be always cheerful.” 

Hayley visited Weston a second time, in compliance with Cow- 
per’s desire, about the 20th October, 93. He found him, as he 
relates, in apparent good health, cheered by the company 
of his cousin Johnson, and his friend Mr. Rose, who had just 
arrived from the seat of Lord Spencer, in Northamptonshire, 
charged with an invitation from that nobleman to Cowper, and 
whoever might be his guests, to come to Althorpe, the Earl’s 
seat; where Gibbon, tlic historian, was expected on a visit of some 
duration. 

The natural diffidence and domestick troubles of Cowper, 
prevented him from sharing in so noble an honour; and perhaps 
the mention of Gibbon’s name, was rather recoiling to his feel- 
ings. As his guests, however, Mr. Hayley and Mr. Rose com- 
plied with the invitation. Cowper desired them to bear his apolo- 
gy to the noble lord for his not attending the call of so honour- 
able a request. Hayley, however, soon returned to solace the 
care-distracted mind of his ingenious friend. 

Ambition, when virtuously directed to an honourable object, is 
seldom destined to be mortified by obscurity, or the failure of no- 
toriety andfame. Whilst Hayley was at Weston, he gave Cow- 
per unusual satisfaction, by showing him in a news-paper, which 
he had brought with him, a quotation from his “Task,” by Mr. 
Fox, in a speech delivered in the House of Commons, shortly 
after the French revolution had burst out; and when the Bastile 
perhaps had just been destroyed. He is said, however, to have 
indulged in no excessive exultation; but to have borne this high 
applause with the rational moderation of a philosophick mind, 
notwithstanding the impressive solemnity of the occasion, com- 
‘ined with the renown of the orator, to throw a glaring effulgence 
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on the production of the poet. Many may be curious to see this 
passage, which I cite for their gratification: 


“Then shame to manhood, and opprobrious more 
To France than all her losses and defeats, 

Old or of later date, by sea or land, 

Her hour of bondage, worse than that of old 
Which God aveng’d on Pharaoh—the Bastile/ 
Ye horrid towers, th’ abode of broken hearts, 

Ye dungeons and ye cages of despair, 

That monarchs have supplied from age to agg 
With musick, such as suits their sovereign ears— 
The sighs and groans of miserable men; 

There’s not an English heart that would not leap 
To hear that ye were fall’n at last; to know 

That even our enemies, so oft employ’d 

In forging chains for us, themselves were free.” 





The two authors found ample amusement, and augmented 
felicity in each other’s company. Hayley had brought with him, 
his life of Milton, for Cowper to criticise and amend, if he 
thought proper; and Hayley, in return, was devoting his atten- 
tion to areview of Cowper’s Homer. With these occupations, 
their conversation, and their walks, they felt no languor. 
Although Cowper implored Hayley to remain with him during 
the winter, yet that gentleman’s departure was prematurely has- 
tened, by a slight attack of an epidemick fever, that was then 
"raging; and he quitted Weston, about the middle of November, 





* with a gloomy foreboding of what was soon to happen. 8. 
ge (To be continued.) 
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‘ “thou shalt flourish in immortal youth, 
. “Unhurt amidst the war of elements, 
i “The wreck of matter, and the crush of worlds.” Appison. 


Wuen persons who have contributed more than an ordinary 
share to the happiness of the society in which it was their lot to 
move, descend to the grave, justice seems to demand that the pen 
of some surviving friend, should record the events of their lives. 
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Interest unites in claiming the payment of this tribute of grati- 
tude; for there are no stronger motives to a course of useful and 
honourable action, on the part of survivors, than those which are 
aroused by a recurrence to the recorded story of departed excel- 
lence. It is by no means necessary, that the sphere of action of 
the individual, should have been of great extent. We derive 
benefits, worthy of acknowledgment, in the retired recesses of 
our homes, from the associates of our domestick hours, as well 
as from those who protect and cherish our social and _ political 
rights. Literary labours are also worthy of grateful acknow- 
ledgment by survivors; and of the sad tribute which can be ren. 
dered to their departed authors, by the simple, but not ineffec- 
tual memento of written praise. Such labours cannot have been 
in vain, if they have been the fruits of the exercises of a pious 
and a cultivated mind, even though they have not aspired to 
those claims to exalted admiration, which are due to the great 
names of science and literafure. ‘The writings, which it is one 
object of this memoir to notice, were neither written negligen'|y, 
nor without due preparation by reading and reflection; and they, 
therefore, have claims to a candid and favourable consideration. 

Rebecca Hobart, a daughter of Enoch and Hannah Hobart, 
was born at Philadelphia, on the 7th of August, A. D. 1762. The 
family of her father, (who was a first cousin of her mother) had 
been originally settled in New-England. Her relatives in Phila- 
delphia, filled a respectable, though not an eminent rank in 
society. Toasister of her mother, who wrote in poetry, she 
probably owed that inclination for verse, which she afterwards 
frequently indulged. Her affections were plighted at an early 
period, to a British officer of respectable rank; but their union 
was prevented by his being accidentally drowned in the river 
Delaware. 

In the year 1782, she was married to Mr. Nathaniel Potts, of 
Pottstown, Montgomery County, Pennsylvania. At about this 
period, the first of her poems was written, on the occasion of a 
temporary absence, from the person to whom it was addressed. 

During the two years succeeding their marriage, Mr. and Mrs. 
Potts resided in Philadelphia, Here, on the 8th of Nevember, 
1783, they had the misfortune to lose an infant daughter, Emily, 
who fell a victim to the small-pox on that day, and whose death 
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~ has been recorded by her mother, in a few simple, but touching 
it |) and elegant verses. 





dq wae In the spring of the year 1784, Mr. and Mrs. Potts removed 
from Philadelphia to Pottstown, intending to make the latter 
l place the seat of their permanent residence. But immediately 
of § a) on their arrival at Pottstown, Mr. Potts was seized with a vio- 
He lent fever, which, within a few weeks, terminated his mortal ex- 
of istence, in the bloom of youth and promise. He had studied law 
i with William Lewis, Esq. of Philadelphia, and had been ad- 
al mitted, under flattering circumstances, as a Member of the Bar 
y- in that city. He was greatly endeared by amiable qualities to 
Ne his relatives and friends, and to none more than to her, who, by 
Ce his death, was left in the morning of life, a disconsolate widow. 
n The character of her departed husband, and her feelings on 
18 his untimely loss, cannot perhaps be portrayed so well, as in 


the poems in which his relict has depicted them. ‘These verses 
breathe the true spirit of the tuneful art. They show their 





authoress to have possessed a lively imagination, a correct and 


r, a eultivated judgment, a warm, a pious, and a feeling heart. 
Y, eet, A throb of happiness still gladdened the breast of this unfor- 
 & tunate widow, from the hope that a pledge would yet remain of 
t, | that love, whose earthly ties had been so cruelly dissolved by 
a a death. The days of her mourning were cheered by the birth of 
d ©) ason, in whom she fondly traced the image of his departed 
ms 4 father, and to whose opening virtues she anxiously looked for- 
n 4 ward, as the source of all her future happiness. During four 
ie | years, succeeding the death of Mr. Potts, many of the hours 
ig | Which a fond affection caused to be devoted to solitude and sor- 
ly | © row, were employed by his widow in writing the greater part of 
n tlle poems which she has left behind her. Some were the fruits 
oy fe of pious meditation, some effusions of her affection for her son, 
>) others intended to animate his infant mind, by a laudable ambi- 
of |. ton, todirect its energies to proper objects, and to correct it by 
;; (2) precepts of virtue and religion; the remainder were sallies of a 
‘ ‘ich and sportive imagination, corrected by taste, and warmed by 
feeling. 
- After a lapse of four years, the hopes which Mrs. Potts had 
, continued to indulge, while endeavouring to form the character of 


her Son, whose uncommon promise eerved ty aniwate her aflec- 
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tion, were fatally blasted. He was seized with a rapid consump- | 
tion, and expired on Christmas-day, A. D. 1788. His untimely | 
fate was commemorated by his mother, in strains as tender and : 
affecting as ever flowed from a feeling heart. 

For several years after this mournful event, Mrs. Potts devoted 
herself to retirement, spending the greater part of her time at 
Pottstown, in the family of her husband’s father, who were greatly 7 
attached to her. But those social qualities, which were emis | 
nently qualified to adorn society, were not suffered long to be coe 
sequestered from observation and usefulness. On the 6th of © 
July, 1791, she was married to Mr. Robert Smith, and removed 
to Philadelphia. 

She was here placed in a more extensive sphere. In the exer- 
cise of every amiable affection, in the exertions of active bene- © 
volence, in the interchange of social offices, in the discharge of | 
religious and domestick duties, and in the improvement of her 
mind, by reading, her years passed happily away. She soon be- 
came surrounded by a young and numerous family; she was the 
ornament of the social circle, the delight of her friends, and 
passed her time in unceasing endeavous to promote the happiness 
of all, to whom her exertions could be extended. Her refined 
and polished manners enabled her to shine in the fashionable 
world, while her excellent understanding always prompted her 
to add the benefits of rational conversation, to the fascinations 
of easy elegance. 

At this period there did not exist in Philadelphia, sufficient 
sources of relief to poor widows with small children. With the 
view of lessening the distress suffered by persons in this situa- 
tion, Mrs. Smith and several of her friends associated, and form- 
ed a charitable society under the denomination of “The Female 
Association of Philadelphia, for the relief of poor widows with 
small children.” ‘To the promotion of the views, and extension 
of the means of usefulness of this society, great exertions were 
devoted by Mrs. Smith. She visited, with unwearied persever- 
ance, in the most inclement season, the miserable abodes of for- 
saken wretchedness, providing and distributing relief. 

But the period was soon to arrive when the usefulness of this 
amiable woman would terminate, and her earthly career be 
brought to a close, ere she had passed through more than one half 
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of the ordinary term of human life. In the spring of the year 
1802, a severe cough had seized on her lungs and towards the 
beginning of the summer, her strength appeared to be gradually 
wasting in a consumption. 

To such a woman the approach of death could not have been 
dreadful, but it awakened many serious and anxious thoughts, 
and it required the exertion of all her firmness to enable her to 
submit with resignation to a stroke, which was about to separate 
her in the prime of life from the dearest objects of her affection. 
That firmness was exerted, and after having borne with great 
patience the sufferings of disease, on the 7th July, 1802, she 
died the death of the righteous. ‘The following obituary notice, 
from the pen of Dr. Benjamin Rush, was inserted in one of the 
newspapers of Philadelphia, a few days after her departure: 

«Died, universally and justly lamented, on Wednesday morn- 
“ing, near Frankford, in the 42d year of her age, Mrs. Rebecca 
“Smith, wife of Mr. Robert Smith, merchant, of this city. A 
“mind, elevated by nature, education, and religion, rendered this 
“excellent woman an object of uncommon respect and esteem to 
“all who knew her. She lived to a numerous family as if she 
“owed no obligations to society, and she lived to soeiety as if ghe 
“had no family. Such was the private and modest use she made 
“of the talents and virtues with which heaven had endowed her, 
“that their benevolent application was seldom known, except by 
“accident, to her most intimate friends. During a tedious and 
“distressing illness, there was no departure, in impatience or 
‘complaint, from the natural propriety and dignity of her char- 
“acter. With every comfort and tie to life that could make it 
“desirable, she met the approach of death with composure, and 
“resigned her breath with a full reliance upon the merits of a 
“Redeemer for her future happiness.” 

The following, written by the Rev. Dr. Hobart, was also pub- 
lished: 

“Died, in the vicinity of Frankford, on the 7th instant, in the 
“forty-second year of her age, Mrs. Rebecca Smith, wife of Mr. 
“Robert Smith, merchant, of this city. 

“Let the husband and family whose hearts are pierced by the 
“stroke that severed from them, in the meridian of her days, 
“the most devoted and affectionate of wives, the most anxious. 
VOL. 1, ra 
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“tender, and faithful of mothers, let the relatives to whom she 
“consecrated an affection, the exalted fervours of which glowed 
‘through every period of her life, and beamed even from the 
“sloomy bosom of disease; let the friends who were the objects 
“of an attachment the most steady and disinterested; let the 
‘numerous acquaintances who witnessed the uniform and tender 
“efforts of a heart supremely desirous to dispense happiness; let 
«those of them who have viewed the productions of her vigorous 
sand cultivated mind, and been roused and melted by the im- 
‘spassioned effusions of an imagination penetrating and tender: 
“let these bear testimony to her singular worth. Ah! she has 
‘received a plaudit that time cannot affect. He, whose service 
“she chose in her youth; to whom she fled with renewed peni- 
‘tence and faith under dispensations that blasted her early joys; 
‘animated by whose spirit she afterwards unwearily devoted her 
“exertions in succouring and conseling human woe; He, who 
‘‘witnessed the unmurmuring patience with which she sustained 
‘the wasting ravages of insidious disease; who inspired the for- 
‘titude with which she anticipated the dissolution of the nume- 
“rous and tender ties that attached her to life; He, her compas- 
“sionate Saviour, whose all-sufficient grace was her steadfast trust 
“and solace, has received her to his eternal rest. Humbly and 
“faithfully she served him; the work he assigned her is done; her 
‘soul is at peace in the bosom of her Lord.” 

Mrs. Smith was in her person about the middle height of wo- 
men, of a delicate figure, and had a countenance expressive of 
intelligence and sensibility, but not remarkable for beauty. She 
walked with remarkable grace, and her manners were refined 
and accomplished. Her deportment was always amiable and 
dignified; she had a disposition which was eminently calculated 
to communicate happiness, and she took delight in doing so. Her 
mind was improved by well chosen reading, to which she devot- 
ed a considerable portion of her time; her habits were pious, and 
her taste was highly correct. 


These qualities have long been lost, except in the sad remem- 
brance of departed enjoyment, to her surviving friends. But 
they are occupied in communion with the spirits of departed 
worth, in the eternal world, and the goodness of heaven permits 
those from whom she has been severed on earth. to cherish the 
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hope, that a stroke like that which has rent her from their arms. 
may hereafter be the means of their eternal reunion. 
I conclude this memoir in the words of Shenstone: 


Quanto minus est, 
Cum reliquis versari 


Heu! 


Quam sul 
Meminisse. 


(In our future numbers, we shall gratify our readers by the 
publication of the Poems of Mrs. Smith, with some of her Essays 
in prose; both of which are entitled to no common rank in the 
temple of the Muses, or the closet of the philosopher. 


FOR THE PORTICO. 


—— 





Epirors. | 


THE ATHENIAN ORACLE REVIVED. 


No. IL. 


“Can it be right to oblige a jury to give an unanimous verdict, 
which requires uniformity of opinion among twelve men, fre- 
quently on complicated points, om which it is hardly possible for 
even two or three persons to accord exactly?” 

The second question in in No. I, embraces a subject of vast 
The discussion cannot fail to be ad- 
vantageous. If the system of jury trial, as it prevails here, and 
in England and Ireland, be correct and deserving of the high 
degree of approbation bestowed on it, we shall be confirmed in 


importance to society. 


our favourable views of it. 


But should it be radically vitious— 


should it frequently have a pernicious operation—should it be 
found to pollute the sacred streams of justice—then we may in- 
dulge a faint hope, that the good sense of an enlightened nation 
will apply the legislative caustic to its excrescences, and leave 
to society its supereminent advantages, without any of the alloy 


of its imperfections, 


The prominent characteristick of this branch of our judicial 
proceedings, is, that it requires uniformity of opinion, often on 


complex and abstruse points, among twelve men, almost always 
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of different degrees of intellect and cultivation; of different 
habits, manners, and inclinations. ‘To this we are reconciled by 
usage. We hardly dare venture to call in question, a custom 
which bears on its front, the venerable and imposing stamp of 
antiquity. Our fathers, grand-fathers, and great-grand-fathers, 
idolized jury trial. They regarded it as the palladium of liber- 
ty—as the sacred and inviolable security of property. It was 
to them as the ark of the Covenant to the Israelites. ‘The un- 
hallowed hand that would have dared to touch it, would have 
been immolated to the publick vengeance. 

This is not an age to be deterred, by such considerations from 
investigation. Let us then inquire, whether it is possible for 
twelve men to accord perfectly on any one point, involved in 
difficulty or obscurity. It requires but a slight consideration of 
the subject, aud a moderate degree of knowledge of mankind, to 
answer unequivocally in the negative. The diversities of the 
human mind are as various as those of the countenance. Of this 
we have proofs every day of our existence. On points of the 
simplest nature, which appear self-evident, we find opinions 
held, and strenuously defended, that are as opposite to each 
other as light to darkness. How often do we see biiter and 
envenomed quarrels arise among bosom friends, from differences 
of this description, when both parties are equally wrong? And 
yet on intricate and perplexed cases of insurance or partnership, 
and entangled contracts, no verdict can be received, unless the 
whole jury agreevon it unanimously. 

It is impossible for any man, divested of prejudice, and pos- 
sessed of a sound mind, to reflect on this subject, and take a 
camprehensive view of it in all its bearings and relations, with- 
out being satisfied thatit is fraught with absurdity—and that its 
effect must necessarily as often be to interrupt as to aid the 
course of justice. 

Let us inquire into its usual and necessary consequences. 1 
will suppose a plain and very common case. 

A holds a certain estate, which of right belongs to B.  B ap- 
plies to a court of justice for redress, To a jury of twelve men 
the case is submitted. Witnesses are questioned. Lawyers plead 
for days. The court addresses the jury, with an opinion favour- 
able to B. To eleven of the twelve jurors, his right appears in 
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disputable. The other perhaps suborned—(such things have 
been)—perhaps prejudiced—( jurors have been devoured by pre- 
judice)—perhaps utterly incapable—but as obstinate as he is in- 
capable—(who has not known obstinate and incapable jurors?)— 
will not accord with his brethren. The jury, of course, cannot 
agree ina verdict. ‘They are remanded by the judge. All at- 
tempts to convince the twelfth juror are in vain. The jury is 
finally dismissed. And thus the concurring opinions of eleven 
men, supported by that of an enlightened bench, cannot counter- 
vail the opinion of one man. That is to say, and let it sink deep 
in the mind of the reader, eleven men cannot give B possession, 
whereas one can secure it to A! 

How is it possible to consider this subject, without sighing over 











the folly of mankind? Is there any thing in all the adventures 
of Gulliver, more deserving of ridicule? It is a system destitute 
of a shadow of reason or common sense, 

Again. A case involving fifty dollars is submitted to a jury of 
twelve men. They cannot, as we have seen, give a verdict un- 
less they are unanimous. Seven, eight, nine, ten, or even eleven 
coinciding, are of no avail. But mark the contrast. A case of 
twenty thousand dollars, is submitted to the arbitration of three 
men. They divide. Two are for plaintiff or defendant—and 
one in opposition. The award of the two is nevertheless valid. 

Can there be a greater inconsistency? If unanimity be neces- 
sary for the purposes of justice among twelve men, is it not as 
necessary, and a fortiori more attainable among three? 

But it will be triumphantly said, juries do agree. Unanimous 
verdicts are given. ‘Thus, however plausible your theory, it ia 
contradicted by the fact. 

Softly, my friend. Not quite so fast. Unanimous verdicts, it 
is admitted, are given. But how are they given? 

The developement is painful. It exposes a feature in the mo- 
ral character of man, to which sufficient attention has not been 
paid. It neither flatters his vanity—nor elevates him in the scale 
of excellence or merit. 

J.et us view the operation. We will suppose a case—an action 
of damages—in which five thousand dollars ave claimed. Let us 
suppose the jurors to vary in opinion, not on the justice of the 
claim of damages—hut on the amount—one third in favour ot 
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three thousand, another of four thousand, and the remainder of 
five thousand. Much greater variations do occur. 

How do they ultimately divide? They frequently throw their 
respective accounts into a hat. An aggregate is formed, and an 
average struck, which would in this case be four thousand dollars. 

‘Lhus a juror who conscientiously believes the plaintiff entitled 
to three thousand, and another whose opinion dictates five thou- 
sand, conspire together, and award him four thousand! 

They have previously sworn to give a verdict according to the 
evidence. A violation of this oath, “disguise it as thou wilt,” 
is dowaright perjury. But the opinions formed, “according to 
the evidence,” are deliberately abandoned—and these men unite 
in a verdict in d rect hostility with “the evidence.” 

Is not this frightful? Could prescription of an extent equal to 
the Chinese or judian Chronology, justify us in preserving such 








arewnoant of ancient barbarism? 

Ain I not therefore warranted in answering the question, that 
it is not right to ovlige a jury to cive an unanimous verdict, which 
requires uniformity of opinion among twelve men, frequently on 
complicared points, on which it is ardly possible for even two or 
three persens to accord exactly. 

Q. E. D. 

«May 17, 1816. 

P. S.—Unanimous verdicts are not required in Scotland. I 
shall probably, in your next number, give you some account of 
the practice in that country. 

On the subject of jury trial, a valuable essay was published 
above twenty years since, by Noah Webster, in which he took 
ihe same ground as I have here done. It converted the writer 
of this essay, to his opinion without hesitation. 


—2 + 


THE SCULPTOR. 


TO THE EDITORS OF THE PORTICO. 


GENTLEMEN, 
[have much leisure, and some industry; and should the 


enclosed merit a niche in your Portico, you may calculate on 
hearing from me again, at no distant period. My study is na- 
ture; and my works shall be exact imitations: no foreign orna- 
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ment shall add grace to my statues at the expense of truth. 1} 
shall neither soften down the masculine expression of the Farnese 
Hercules, to the graceful, yet majestick forms of the Pythian 
Apollo, nor steal one ray of intellect from the front of Jove, to 
animate the unmeaning rotundity of the son of Semele. 

As to the merit of my chisel, I leave that to be determined by 
your critical sagacity, and your conscience—if a critick can 
possess one. B. 


‘Eny txasos wavaxny xomice. 


It has been my custom, during the last ten years, to pass one 
evening of every week, in the society of my particular friend, 
Oliver Phobus. About one month ago, Oliver and myself, invited 
by the agreeable temperature of one of those evenings devoted to 
friendship, strolled rather farther than usual; and being some- 
what fatigued, we determined to rest ourselves a moment, at the 
mansion of the Splatters, which stood hard by. On our way 
thither, Oliver was unusually gay, and particularly felicitous in 
his manner of touching off the characters of some of that widely 
extended family. Little did he dream of the scene that awaited 
him. 

Oliver Phobus had travelled much, and had profited much by 
it. He well knew that travellers acquire a propensity to gar- 
rulity, amplification, and invention; and that the two last of 
these accomplishments have not of late years been confined to 
those only who explore the sources of the Nile, or circumna- 
vigate the terra Australis. He had observed them in persons, to 
whom he could not refuse the abilities and qualities, that consti- 
tute the man of talents, and the useful citizen; and so fearful 
was he of committing the same fault, that after he set out to 
visit Europe, his letters to his father, (his sole correspondent) 
became shorter and less frequent, the longer he remained abroad. 
And I well recollect the indignation of his parent, at the only 
letter young Oliver addressed to him from Italy, consisting of 
five or six lines, principally of names and dates. After his return 
to his native country, Oliver never opened his lips in presence of 
a stranger, to speak of foreign parts; and nothing but the pow- 
erful persuasions of friendship, could ever induce him to describ: 
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any thing not generally known, that he had observed while 
abroad. So apt are even men of sense, to fall into the jaws of 
the crocodile, in their endeavours to avoid those of the lion. If 
shall dismiss the character of Oliver Phobus, for the present, by 
remarking, that he is no disciple of Chesterfield, whose precepts 
are better calculated for making hypocrites than honest men; and 
that he has about him a species of sincerity, commonly called 
bluntness, which, notwithstanding the well known goodness of 
his heart, has made him a great many enemies, amongst those 
whose vanity and self-love are greater than their judgment. 

Beau Splatter had just returned from Europe, when our un- 
lucky stars conducted Oliver and myself to the mansion of his 
parents. Splatter had passed a year or two in England; and he 
fancied he knew every thing: he had heard the Tower guns fired 
to announce the destruction of our capitol; and he fancied he 
had heard every thing: he had been on the banks of the Neva; 
and he fancied he had seen every thing. When I first saw Splat- 
ter, he was retailing to his astonished hearers, all that he knew, 
all that he had heard, all that he had seen; and a great deal that 
he had never known, never heard, nor ever seen. After the 
usual salutations, Splatter recommenced—ran through half a 
dozen old castles in the first sentence: was attacked twice by 
highwaymen, which he succeeded in repelling, before he got 
through the second; was overtaken on his way to Gretna Green, 
and forced to undergo a heart-breaking separation in the third; 
and fairly shipwrecked in the Baltic, where he narrowly escaped 
death at the conclusion of the fourth. Every human effort is 
necessarily limited: Splatter stopped for want of breath. 

«La! Mr. Phobus, what a fine thing it is to travel!”’ exclaimed 
Mrs. Splatter with a sneer, that no one present misunderstood, 
“Yes, madam.” —«That is, Mr. Phobus, when one knows how to 
profit by it, eh?’’—*Assuredly, madam.”—<And do not you 
think Thomas monstrously improved?”—Monstrously, madam, 
monstrously.”°-—There appeared to be, in the tone in which Oliver 
pronounced this fashionable adverb, something extremely grating 
to the delicate maternal feelings of Mrs. Splatter. I saw the 
gathering storm; and would at that moment have given the best 
phyz 1 had ever touched off, to be without the reach of the thun- 
ders of her tongue.—«*Mr. Phobus, I have known some travellers 
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return to their native country, without half the politeness of my 
son.”—«True, madam; but if they returned without politeness, 
they did not at least leave behind them their sincerity—I had 
almost said, veracity.""—«And pray can you doubt, Mr. Phobus, 
do you doubt” «Madam, I have no doubts on the subject.” 
(Pause. |—*Give me leave, sir, to tell yeu, that my son has done 
wonders.” —*Madam, to convince yourself of that, you have 
only to listen to what he is at this moment rejating to Miss 
Fat-ham.”’ 





The carriage of Miss Fat-ham very opportunely stopped at the 
door just at that instant; and that young lady, who had been lis- 
tening to Splatter with admiration, betrayed evident symptoms of 
vexation when the servant announced it. “How unlucky! but 1 
vow, Mr. Splatter, you must give me the denouement of your 
affair with the Countess Nincompoopski. Oh! I protest you must; I 
shall not rest till [ have it.” Splatter gave a genuine Bond-street 
‘pon honour promise; took the fair hand that was presented to him; 
kissed it with all the easy assurance of travelled impudence, and 
waited on its languishing possessor to her carriage, declaring, 
loud enough to be heard at the distance of fifty paces, that the 
Princess Kenuckkofritzkoff was the only lady in all the Russias, 
whose hand could vie in point of delicacy with that of the beauti- 
ful Miss Fat-ham. “If so,”’ said Oliver to me, loud enough to be 
overheard, “it is pretty clear, that lis sisters surpass, at least in 
this respect, all the Nincompoopskis and Kenuckkofritzkoffs 
from Petersburgh to Moscow.”—And truly Oliver was right. 
Filled with admiration at the graces of her son, Mrs. Splatter 
had for a moment forgot my friend, who perceiving that he had 
spoken a little too plainly to the mother, determined by this ap- 
peal to their self-love, to obtain the good graces of the daugh- 
ters. What!’ exclaimed Mrs. Splatter, «a compliment—and 
from Mr. Phobus?”—+Madam,” said I, “my friend Oliver was 
never known to flatter.’—Oh! I am pretty well convinced of 
that, Mr. Bildhauer; and I positively declare, I shall never par 
don what has happened this evening.” —*Lord, Ma,” cried Miss 
Splatter, “Ll protest there is nothing unpardonable ms Me 
“What!” my dear, “can you pardon such a vandal??’—+Nay,” 
but .Ma,” exclaimed Miss Eliza, “lam sure Mr. Phobus does 


not deserve that name.”-—*Madam,” resumed my friend, “I shal! 
Ton. IY. 2 
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for the present leave my defence in the hands of your fair 
daughters; and either 1 must be very guilty, or you very in- 
exorable, if their eloquence fail to procure my pardon.”— 
Splatter entered humming a tune, with as much nonchalance as 
if he had been sure of meeting nobody in the room.—<‘And 
what think you, Thomas, of our fair visiterr”’—*Oh! the very 
counterpart of the princess Charlotte!”’—We did not wait to 


hear more. 
seau Splatter. like nine tenths of our fellow citizens. who 


visit foreign countries, (and how few of us do so, unless for pur- 
poses of trade?) had undoubtedly seen much, but observed noth- 
ing; and had returned to his native land, without the addition 
of one jot of useful knowledge, to the slender stock he possessed 
at his departure from it. It is to such representatives, that we 
are in a great measure indebted for the discredit into which our 
character had fallenin Europe. And, but for the glorious events 
of the last war, we should still be considered by the old world, a 
nation of mere shopkeepers. Splatter then returned as ignorant 
as he went; and returned a complete coxcomb. c 
“There is not,” said I, as 1 was about to bid Oliver good 
night;—*‘there is not in the wide range of creation, a more 
ridiculous animal than a travelled fool.”"—«True.” said he, 
“but you should have added, that there exists not one more hos- 
tile to the repose of society. May heaven preserve me forever 
from the jaw of such an animal!” t 


REMARKS ON 
CHATEAUBRIAND’S BEAUTIES OF CHRISTIANITY. 
IJ. 


In our first number, we endeavoured to show the instability of 
the general principles assumed by the author; and that Chris- 
tianity can never father all the pomp, parade, and ce remony, of 
the Romish worship. The defect of the outlines, therefore. being 
apparent, I shall attempt to explain the imperfection of the co 
louring, by a more detailed consideration of his arguments and 
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inferences; by showing the partial conclusions drawn from his 
comparisons, and the prejudice of his judgment in favour of 
Christian writers. 

How the superiour charms of Homer’s and Virgil’s poetry, 
should affect the principles, or belief of our religion, could not 
easily have been conceived, without the aid of M. De C’s new 
association of piety and criticism; and even now, it does not ap- 
pear so plain to my obtuse faculties, as the author would gladly 
persuade the reader to believe. IT can see no necessary connex- 
ion, or accidental dependence, between the two subjects; and 
though I should die with the conviction, that the Bard of Greece 
has never been equalled by Christian or Turkish poet, I do not 











think that everlasting torments would await me, for so trifling a 
difference of taste and opinion, on a question every way indiffer- 
ent to the wisdom of the Deity. 

He commences his comparisons, in the first chapter of his 
second book, under the head of Malural Characters. The first 
are the husband and wile, in the persons of Ulysses and Penelope; 
which he contiasts with Milton’s picture of dam and Eve. In 
his elucidation of the beauties of the former, he is not only faith- 
ful. but betrays that wari admiration for classick genius, which 
fires the mind of the scholar with the noblest enthusiasm, while 
it tempers our awe and applause, with love and veneration. 
The critick has analyzed the beauties of this scene, in which the 
wife discovers Ulysses by the mention of the nuptial couch, 
with uncommon skill, eloguence, and taste; and has not been 
sparing of his praise, where it would have been madness and folly 
to withhold it. 

It isin the succeeding chapter, however, where he reviews the 
scene between Jdam and Eve, that we meet with a judgment in 
direct opposition to truth and nature, and totally repugnant to 
the previous strain of praise, which he bestows upon Homer’s 
scene; and which leads the reader to expect a corresponding de- 
cision. But the critick has,in this comparison, blended two sub- 


jects naturally distinct; and which in our impartial estimation of 


poetick genius, cannot be allowed; he has, in the example of Mil- 
ton, adduced a picture, whose effect is wrought by the combined 
power of love, and natural scenery. In the case of Homer, the 
effect is produced by emotions purely conjugal. and independent 
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of description. But to come to the question itself—how much of 
Milton’s scene is beautified by christianity? Its principal charms 
are those of scenery, rural images; striking allusions, happy situa- 
tions, and poetick language. ‘Two of his most fascinating beau- 
ties, he has borrowed from heathen poets. The following is from 
the Marcissus of Ovid: 


As I went down to look, just opposite 

A shape within the wat’ry gleam appear’d, 
Bending to look on me: I started back, 

It started back; but pleas’d I soon return’d, 
Pleas’d it return’d as soon with answ’ring looks 


Of sympathy and love:— 


‘The most beautiful figure in the Poem is derived from the mytho- 


logy of the same ancients. Where couid Christianity supply an 
equal? 





he in delight 
Both of her beauty and submissive charms, 
Smil’d with superiour love, as Jupiter 

On Juno smiles when he impregns the clouds 
That shed May flow’ rs; 


Yet our author himself, is not blind to the perfections of the an- 
cients; but he is inconsistent in allowing their unrivalled excel- 
lence, and at the same time affirming, that christian poets possess 
superiour charms to the heart of sensibility, and are remarkable 
for a nobler strain of sentiment and piety. If he means, that 
the christian religion is more rational and consoling, than that of 
the Greeks and Romans, he shall meet no denial from us; but it 
is evident, that he aims at a more problematical principle, and 
wishes to establish the superiority of our religion, as it influences 
the imagination, in the production of poetry, eloquence, painting, 
and every kind of literary and tasteful beauty. On this ground 
he may safely be controverted; for though every one must admit 
that Christianity is compatible with every variety of beauty in 
intellect and art, and that it may aid the fancy in its creations; 
vet none will believe it more potent in its influence than the hea- 
then mythology. 


In the succeeding remark of M. de Chateaubriand, we have an 
ingenuous confession, which ought to have stopped in mid-way 
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the volley oi his critical zeal. Here he bluntly acknowledges the 
libidinous |abits of christian poets, and the chastity of the 
ancients. 

«This is the proper place for remarking, that in the description 
of the pleasures of love, the great poets of antiquity have at one 
and the same time a simplicity and a chastity that are astonish- 
ing. Nothing can be more modest than their idea; nothing more 
free than their expression. We, on the contrary, inflame the 
senses, though we spare the eye and the ear. Whence arises this 
magick of the ancients, and why does a perfectly naked Venus, 
by Praxiteles, charm the mind rather than the eye? Because it 
exhibits a beautiful ideal, which makes a deeper impression upon 
the soul than upon matter. ‘Then the genius alone, and not the 
body, becomes enamoured; it is this that burns with desire to 
unite closely with the master-piece. All terrestrial ardour is ex- 
tinguished and absorbed by a love more divine: the impassioned 
soul entwines itself round the beloved object, and spiritualises 
even the grosser terms which it is obliged to employ, in order to 
express its flame.” ¢ 

Although our limits will not permit us to criticise every article 
of his treatise in detail; yet none of them are exempt from the 
objections previously stated. I have seized only upon the most 
prominent and conspicuous parts, bold in the impartiality of my 
views, and confident of being able to confirm whatever I may 
allege, from the conviction of judgment, or the influence of feel- 
ing. 

With what propriety he stiles the Priest a social character, | 
have not been able to ascertain; for, as he always speaks of the 
Romish religion, we presume he alludes to the monks of La 
Trappe, and the hermits of the forest; a very social community 
indeed! But levity aside, let us examine, how he evinces the 
superiour beauties of the Catholick priesthood. ‘This is a copi- 
ous topick with our author; and one on which I shall be compel- 
Jed to spend more time with him, than I am willing to squander 
on so ungrateful a theme. 

One cause of the beauty of a monastick life, which I appre- 
hend has no relation to genuine Christianity, he considers is its 
antiqnity.* He informs us. and Iam thankful for the informa- 


* Book IV. ch. 3. 
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tion, that the first models of Christian monasteries, were exhibit- 
ed at an early period, on the banks of the Lake Meris in Egypt. 
Now, we might determine the question, respecting the beauty of 
this institution, by denying it every relation to the Christian 
doctrines; but lest bigotry and fear should be imputed to us, a 
more minute consideration of it seems necessary; and I am not 
willing to preclude inquiry, by interposing the bar ef an illiberal 
_principle. 

The superstition which marks the following passage, in which 
the author draws a vivid picture of the beauties of the monastick 
life, is little less than pitiable; and we may justly be astonished 
at the weakness of a mind, capable of those exalted speculations, 
of which M. de Chateaubriand has given so many proofs. 

“Finally,” observes our author, ‘in the time of Anthony and 
Pachomius, appeared those celebrated recluses of Thebais, whe 
filled Carmel and Lebanon with all the master-pieces of penance. 
A glorious and a marvellous voice arose from the most frightful 
deserts; divine harmony mingled with the murmur of the streams, 
and of the cascades: the seraphim visited the anchoret of the 
rock, or transported his resplendent spirit upon the clouds; the 
lions performed the office of messengers: the ravens, as if en- 
dowed with intelligence, brought to the heiv hermit the celestial 
manna; the jealous cities found their aicient fame shaken to its 
foundation: this was the era of the renown of the desert.” 

A renown as transitory as the virtues of this beautiful order of 
the priesthood. It must be evident, that Christianity can never 
derive lustre from such an institution: and that such institutions 
can never influence the most feeble intellect, or yielding heart, 
to adopt the Christian faith. To perversions of our religion, so 
gross and preposterous, the greatest prostitution of the heathen 
mythology is superiour, because it exposes less depravity of heart, 
and perversity of inclination. The heathens were involved in 
darkness,and might easily stumble in groping their way to another 
world; but the Romish monks sinned in the day-light of Revela- 
tion; and with open eyes, but licentious hearts, daringly violated 
the most sacred precepts of tlie Christian code. 

Had our author cnumerated the endiess crimes, and licentious 
habits of the cloistered clergy. he would perhaps have added 
largely to his stock of beauties; for there is no sin, or villainy, 
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but would justly and easily have contributed to swell the picture. 
These moral atrocities, for which the character of all histories 
stands pledged, might have been eloquently crowned, by a nar- 
rative of the injury done to literature and science, by their 
ignorance, and absurd superstition; an injury which defies re- 
aration, either from the lapse of time, or the stretch of inge- 
nuity; which batiles the eforts of genius, and reduces wisdom to 
ineflectual conjectures, or endless lamentation. 

Dr. Robertson aflirms, on the authority of Montfaugon, that a 
practice prevailed among the monasteries of the eighth, ninth, 
and following centuries, of erasing classick compositions from 
the parchments on which they were written, to make room for 
the legendary tale of a saint, or the superstitious prayers of a 
missel. In this manner, he observes, a book of Livy, or a copy 
of Tacitus, might be lost; and we may reasonably ascribe to the 
saine cause, the vast loss we have sustained in the Greek Drama; 
aloss, which the scholar of taste can never cease to deplore, 
while he continues to reprobate with severity, the pernicious 
fanaticism, which could only make a show of devotion to heaven, 
by destroying the noblest fruits of the human understanding, 

Without adverting, however, to the literary destruction wrought 
by the very institutions, which M. de Chateaubriand here so ex- 
travagantly praises, we shall find abundant arguments against 
his conclusions, in the moral evils with which they have in every 
age and country, been so fatally pregnant. ‘lo what do all his 
fanciful pictures amount, but that idleness, ignorance, and super- 
stition, seek their highest gratification, in the follies of the clois+ 
ter, and the solitude of the forest?) Are such beauties the offspring 
of Christianity; and can our religion derive honour or benefit 
from their deadly lustre? Let the condition of the reformed 
Church respond to the question, and attest the salutary influence 
that their total abolition has effected within its pale. Let the 
tnorals, the industry, the intelligence, the philanthropy, and the 
compassionate tenderness of the people of the United States, 
decide the argument; who are strangers to the gloom of the mo- 
uastery, and independent of the impressions produced by the 
pomp, darkness, and mystery of the Romish establishment. This, 
therefore, is no beauty of genuine Christianity: and no embellish - 
nent to the Catholick sect. 
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While I controvert his conclusions, let me yield him the 
tribute of applause, for the brilliancy of his imagination, and 
the extent of his powers. It is to these he is indebted for the 
general reception and unqualified approbation of his work. He 
draws his picture in all the vivid colours of a skilful painter, till 
the scene breathes in the glowing animation of life and reality; 
and those who do not immediately penetrate the fallacy of his 
reasoning, are blinded by the glare of his fancy, and won by the 
ardour of his eloquence. He glosses with the successful art of 
the serpent of old, to betray the mind into the errours of super- 
stition, and seduce the heart into the weakness of pious sensi- 
bility. 

Our author next attempts to explore the charms of “the Mis- 
sions.” In no part of his book can he be accused of a deficiency 
of learning; and much less in this; for he has taken a separate 
view of the Mission of every country, with all the accuracy and 
minuteness that the subject required. To the improvements 
in knowledge and the arts, which have accrued from the 
Missions of the Jesuits, and other religious orders, I have 
nothing to object; and of other advantages, I believe they cannot 
very confidently boast. Considered in regard to religion, their 
efforts must ever prove nugatory, whether they fail, or succeed in 
their object. I cannot therefore discern the beauties of the Mis- 
sions, only as they result in the accumulation of knowledge, and 
the diffusion of civility. Whether these benefits could not have 
been attained, without the aid of our religion, it might be deemed 
atheistical to dispute; but I shall not only affirm, that travellers, 
trom mere curiosity, and ambition, could have arrived at the same 
information; but that they have actually done so, from the irre- 
sistible testimony, contained in the valuable mass of their nu- 
merous voyages and travels already before the publick. 

It is impossible to speak of the Missions of the Jesuits, with- 
out mingled praise and detestation; praise for their unwearied 
industry in the pursuit of knowledge, and detestation for their 
unprincipled despotism, in the persecution of an innocent race of 
men, whose only crime was unshaken faith in the gods of their 


country, adapted to their capacity, and fitted to their peculiar 
circumstances of climate, soil, and government. Against the 
ridiculous, as well as iniquitous attempts ef Missionaries of 
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every denomination and character, to convert the natives of 
America, India, and Africa, I shall allege but one fact, of insur- 
mountable force, to prove the cruelty of so destructive a system. 
Wherever they have penetrated, to preach our faith, and exhort 
the natives to relinquish their idolatrous errours, desolation and 
death, instead of conversion and happiness, have marked their 
holy career by traces of misery and blood. In India, their pious 
endeavours have been attended by the revolt, and necessary de. 
population of the people of the country; and it may be safely 
predicted, that if the same fanatick designs are still persisted in, 
the same consequences will result, in a magnified, and more 
wretched degree; till the original inhabitants of the country at 
length become wholly extinct. The government of China, hi- 
therto more wary and prudent, have so far escaped the cala- 
mities, that their neighbours endure; but as they are beginning 
‘orelax in the rigour with which they exclude these agents of 
mercy, We may soon witness the commencement of those afilict- 
ing scenes, which terminate in the civil distraction, and physical 
death of extensive empires, and formidable nations. 

If any evidence should be demanded in support of such im- 
portant assertions, the store-house of history is open to the in- 
spection of every opponent. Where are the natives of the Ca- 
naries, the Guanches, now to be found? Where is the helpless 
Indian of St. Domingo, and the other West India islands, once 
80 thickly peopled by the children of the sun? What has become 
of the myriads, who bowed to the yoke of Montezuma, when 
discovered by Cortes, in the magnificent capital of Mexico? And 
of the whole of those unoffending nations, who peopled the entire 
tract of South America? Have the priests converted, or has the 
sword destroyed them? Look at the immense depopulation of 
the North American forests, thinned by the sword, after having 
been persecuted and provoked by the christian missionaries, 
enforcing the most metaphysical doctrines, and sublime mys- 
feries upon the instinctive faculties of a barbarous race. We do 
not undervalue our religion, when we affirm, that its missionaries 
are actuated by revenge, mortified vanity, and humbled pride, to 
excite frequent and cruel wars, against these stubborn unbeliev- 
ers. The history of South America is replete with such dread- 
‘ul examples of infuriate zeal; where the alternative of the Bible 
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and the sword has been presented to the faithful savage. Nay, 
the very purpose of religious murder, and discovery, went hand 
in hand, from the Bulls of the Pope, authorising the voyages of 
Columbus and De Gama, to the present time. The only differ- 
ence is. that recent refinement has made more refined and artful 
measures of extermination necessary. The priest is sent before, 
to exasperate, by his intolerable demands, the spirit of the devout 
savave, confirmed in the religion of his forefathers; ana the un- 
renerous expedient has rarely failed of driving them to hostilities. 
to resist the claims of bigotted religion, and insatiate avarice 
The Governours demand your lands, the priests extort your con- 
sciences; and between the two, what patience could endure? oi 
who does not applaud the virtue that dictates their resistance? It 
is related, that the Jesuits, represented the people to have tails, 
whenever their persecuting innovations met with opposition from 
the Americans; this was one species of petty vengeance, which 
betrays the extent, to which they more frequently carried their 
vindictive designs. Yet some well meaning critick might ob- 
serve, that the Jesuits espoused the freedom of the enslaved sa- 
vages; and attempted to stop the depopulation of the country: 
of this, I am aware; but individual benevolence cannot affect the 
general principle of their conduct, and regulations; and the series 
of their pernicious actions is disclosed in the calamitous catas- 
trophe of the scene. In fine, wherever religion is blended with 
political authority and moral power, from the haughty Pepe, to 
the “humble Jesuit,” crime and misery will flow in abundance 
upon mankind: and we must be careful that we do not become 
so religious, as to hail calamity for happiness, and wership a sec! 
for a Sait, or a Saint for a God. =, 


FOR THE PORTICO, 
THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 
Tur following review is supposed to be from the pen of Mr 
fePrey, and is thought, by some, to illustrate with unusual fide- 


lity, the peculiar features of his style. We must confess. that 
we do not think the work reviewed. deserves all the commen 
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dation bestowed upon it; but this will not surprise any one, who 
is in the habit of reading the Edinburgh Review, when he re- 


flects that the author so lavishly praised is a Scotchman. 





From the Edinburgh Review.—The New Art of Love-—In tico 
parts—Alo. ve. ve. 

a Though the ancients excelled us, perhaps, in genius and taste, 
he yet in that enlarged and practical! philosophy, which developes 
16 causes and effects—that ascends to the secret springs of action, 
ae and traces ali the turmags and windings of the human heart; we 
think that the moderns, and especially our own countrymen, are 
ea decidedly superiour. It was reserved for Adam Smith, to disco- 
4 ver the true sources of national wealth, and to place political eco- 
: nomy on its preper and solid basis; for Maithus to display the 


only rational principles of population; and for Reid and Stewart 
to unfold the philosophy of mind, and to give to the feeting and 
evanescent forms of metaphy sicks. body and suvstance, and the 
richest drapery. 

Perhaps some of our southern neighbours, may think that we 
arrogate too much to ourselves; but until they can number among 
their men of science, authors* equal to those we have mentioned, 
ihey must be contented to resign the palm of philosophy, to the 
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northern part of the fsland. 

We think that the present work, which has lately fallen into ous 
hands, and which we have perused with no sinall edification and 
delight, is well ealculated to add another wreath to our philoso- 
phick crown. For though the name of the author does not ap- 
pear on the title page. no one can doubt that he is a native of this 


part of the kingdom, who observes the serious and contemplative 





mind, the deep and extensive range of thought, and the pure, 


- 


nervous, and classical eloquence, which characterize the whole 


Se UE oe 


work. We must here observe. that in all these particulars, the 





natives of Scotland are advantageously distinguished from their 
fellow subjects, south of the Tweed. 


* Nore.—Thiree out of the four are Scotchmen. Malthus is one of the 


few English authors, whom the Scotch reviewers have taken under their 


protection. 
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After these remarks, which we deemed necessary, as an intro- 
duction to a work, which promises to be eminently ‘popular, and 
to extend the literary fame of our country, we shall present our 
readers with an analysis of it; and also with such extracts as 
will enable them to judge of the general style and spirit with 
which the work is written. 

Our author’s plan appears to be wholly original:—he begins by 
clearing away,as mere rubbish, the writings of all those who 
have heretofore treated the same subject, and plainly demon- 
strates, that even Ovid himself knew nothing of the matter; or 
else told the most confounded lies. He also observes, (which we 
think a very profound remark) that “poets are extremely given 
to lying;”? and that “some of them have gone so far as to de- 
clare, that lying, which they call by the soft name of fiction, is 
the soul of poetry.”-— And, therefore,” continues he, “we ought 
not to believe a word that they say—they are arrant liars all.” — 
«*For this reason,” adds our author, ‘‘as I deal only in truth, I 
determined to write my treatise in prose.” 

To prove the justice of this serious charge against the poets, 
he produces numberless examples from Ovid to Little, and “from 
Stephen Duck,down to Thomas Dermody;” and winds up the first 
part of his work with the following spirited passage, which 
it would be barbarous to abridge, and unpardonable to omit. 
‘J will close this division of my work, with one or two remarks 
upon Ovid; and first, where he recommends learning and the 
sciences to his pupils. I quote from memory, but I believe his 
words are: 


**With arts and sciences your breast improve, 
“Of high import are languages in love:” 


And goes on to exhort the “nable youth of Rome,” to be elo- 
quent; telling them that eloquence prevails at the bar, and in the 
senate, but no where more than in love—and then relates a long 
story about Ulysses, who though neither fair nor young. en- 
chanted Calypso, by his softly persuasive eloquence, so that she 
hung with rapture on his accents, and desired him to relate again 
and again, the story of Troy’s fall. Now all this may be very 
true for any thing that I know or care; for she was not a woman, 
but a goddess :and I do not teach the art of making love to god 
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- # desses, (of whom I never knew more than half a dozen in my life) 
1 i: but to women; and surely nothing can be more absurd than to 
r 2 mention eloquence and the sciences, as a recommendation to 
si the favour of women: so far from it, I shall lay it down as 
— an axiom, and indeed the very corner stone of my work, that the 

i only requisite study is—to be a fool. This I shall conclusively 


and unanswerably demonstrate; for it is well known, that women 
are most fond of whatever is the fashion—they are indeed the 
mere worshippers of the idol fashion; and to be all the fashion, 








‘ is ever a sure passport to their good graces. Now nothing is 
> more certain and undeniable than that “fools are all the fashion,” 
1 and have been since the days of old Otway* at least; but they 
. were never more so, than they are at this present moment. 
; But further:—Ovid is so absurd as to exhort his pupils to grow 
t ie pale over the midnight lamp. Now the very thing that women 
be hold in mortal aversion, is one of your spare Cassiuses. They 
[ oe all of them, from the city belle, who sparkles jin the front box, 

ty and blazes at the assembly, to the blooming country lass, who 
i) dresses every Sunday for conquest, adopt in their hearts the lan-- 
co guage of Cesar in the play: 
x ‘Let me have men about me that are fat 
; = “Sleek-headed men.” 

re 

| s No: it is your dapper, round, florid smooth-pates, that are the 


leroes of every female circle: whose eloquence, like Grattan’s, 
consists in talking an infinite deal of nothing; but certainly, not 
the eloquence that results from genius, taste, and study, and 
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a which Ovid seems to recommend. Had it been so, the great Pitt, 
e and the equally great Apollo, would never have been jilted: for 
BY the one spoke like a God; whatever could captivate the under- 
a standing, and charm the heart, was his; that even “woods and 
F rocks had ears to rapture,’ as Milton says; and the other was 
Res the God himself—and the God of wit, genius, and science. 


What, then, can be conceived more absurd, and even nonsen 


ox 


sical, than to suppose that wit. or eloquence, or genius, or know- 
ledee, are of any avail in love? No, no—my first and leading 
* Note by the Reviewers.—This alludes to the following couplet: 
“If you have children, never give them knowledge, 


"Ty ill spoil their {rv tnne—fnals are all the fashior ” 
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rule is, study to be a fool; unless, as is sometimes the case, na- 
ture has kindly superseded the necessity of study.” 

Onr author then, in a very learned and philosophick manner, 
unfolds the efficient cause on which this rule is founded. We 
ean afford only a short excerpt from this part of his work, con- 
fident that the work itself, will ere long be in the hands of all our 
readers. 

“I Jong puzzled my head, to find out the hidden cause of this 
partiality for fools; and at last, after ‘much study and pertur- 
bation of brain.”’ discovered, as is often the case, that there is 
nothing hidden in it; but that it is just as natural as it is for chil- 
dren tobe “pleased with a rattle, tickled with a straw;” nor does 
it require any more profound investigation to discover the why 
and the wherefore. ‘This satisfactorily explained the cause as to 
the great majority of the female world: still I could not imme- 
diately perceive why women of sense, (and some such there 
really ave) generally prefer fools: true, (thought I) they can 
either laugh eith, or at such beings. Yet even this did not en- 
tirely explain the enigma—nor could I solve it, till, by great good 
fortune, I met with that wise saying of Philip of Macedon, that 
“an ass laden with gold will find its way into the strongest city.” 

The learned author then enters into a very masterly disserta- 
tion, upon this celebrated saving of the father of Alexander— 
shows ina most luminous and satisfactory manner, why he se- 
lected an ass in preference to all other animals; and deduces 
many conclusions equally novel and ingenious, which greatly 
illustrate this abstruse and perplexing subject. 

The second part of the work contains a very learned and 
scientifick dissertation upon cravats, corselets, pads, and per- 
fumes. Our author differs essentially from Ovid, as to the im- 
portance of cleanliness of person; but pronounces a lofty culo- 
sium upon the efficacy of dress. Dress,’ quoth he, «is the 
better half of either man or woman; and he surely is little 
else than a simpleton, who wastes his time in improving and 
adorning the inside, of which so few can judge, when all the 
world can judge of the outside. How many do we meet, who 


are profound connoisseurs in the tie of a man’s cravat. or the 


cut of his coat, for one who can estimate the power of his ge- 
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ESSAY UPON GREAT MEN. 











¥ nius, the solidity of his judgment, or the extent and accuracy of 
Le his knowledge.” | 

- The author then enters into a very able discussion of the com- 
x parative merits of the dillerent sizes of cravats, and closes by 
e giving a decided preference to the largest. “With that simple 


and brief directness which stamps the character of vigour on 
every syllable” of this energetick writer, he says, “let your cra- 
vat be full and your head empty.” 

We have already passed the limits allotted to us, and olose oui 
remarks, by earnestly recommending this very able production, 
to all who are desirous of excelling in the most useful of all arts. 
The whole work, and more especially the grand part in which 





the author seems to have put forth all his strength, is utterly 
unrivalled in that beautiful uniou of philosophical disquisition , 
und poetick image, which so eminently distinguish Dugald 
Stewart, Madame de Stael, and several other writers of the pre- 
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sent day. We regret that we are compelled to treat this work 
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with a brevity, utterly unworthy of the importance of the sub- 
ject: for that subject must surely be deemed important, which, 
in the language of Dr. Johnson, “has caused the change of em- 
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FOR THE PORTICO, 

ESSAY UPON GREAT MEN. 
i Tur mass of mankind take the opinions which they entertain 
upon every subject, on trust, without examining or thinking for 
me themselves, they receive implicitly the sentiments which they find 
in books, not inquiring how far those sentiments are correct; and 
a hence they join in extolling certain men and certain actions that 
ought to be praised in a qualified manner, or perhaps not praised 
at all. ‘Those who exercise their own reason, instead of relying 
upon the opinions of others, will discover weaknesses and defects 
4 in the greatest characters; and will even find themselves some- 
times compelled to reverse the judgment, which the world has 

passed upon particular men, and upon certain actions. They 
will find that the wisest men sometimes err in judgment, or are 
misled by passion. and, like the rest of mankind. do foolish things. 
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To illustrate these sentiments by a few examples:—lI have 
alwavs considered Washington one of the greatest, as he cer- 
tainly was one of the best of men; and heartily subscribe to the 
opinion of Fox, that he approached nearer to a perfect man than 


any whom the world has ever seen. The predominant quality of 


his mind was a sound judgment: though not deficient in the pow- 
ers of imagination, he was more solid than brilliant. Still this 
great man sometimes fell into errours; among which I reckon his 
admiration of the French revolution. ‘This admiration he ex- 
pressed in the most glowing terms, on receiving the colours pre- 
sented to him by the national assembly. True, he erred with 
the rest of his countrymen; and he discovered (which all of them 
did not) his errour as the revolution developed itself. But a wise 
man ought, like Burke, to have seen its character from the begin- 
ning. Another of Washington’s actions,the wisdom of which I shall 
presume to question, was the liberating his slaves; or, in other 
words, turning loose, in a country abounding with slaves, nearly 
a thousand miserable wretches, to corrupt themselves, and to cor- 
rupt others; for men bred in slavery will not work without a mas- 
ter. And all these poor creatures, with perhaps few exceptions, 
ure now become vagabond and worthless. You will say, it pro- 
ceeded from his humanity, and no doubt it did: but even huma- 
nity, a wise man ought to control and regulate by reason. 

Another more glaring instance of the fallibility of even Wash- 
ington’s judgment, was his establishing for the seat of govern- 
ment the city which bears his name. This measure is a serious 
injury to the country. It has removed the capital from its natu- 
ral place into a wilderness, remote from the advantages and con- 
veniences of a great town; and has prevented us from having, for a 
long time at least, any city which can be considered the seat 
of taste, elegance, and politeness. Such a city every country 
ought to have. 

Having mentioned Burke, I will remark, that notwithstanding 
his great learning and brilliant genius, I will not, in point of 


judgment, place him in competition with Washington. He un- 


doubtedly possessed great sagacity; but he was generally consi- 
dered, by the best judges, totally unfit to act the part of a lead- 
ing statesman; notwithstanding he had devoted all his life te 
state affairs. 
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Pitt. whose political sagacity was of the highest order, still 
erred at times; and perhaps oftener than I know. He certainly 
erred in his jealousy of Russia, and in joining with the Turks 
to check the growth of the Russian power. He ought to have 
known that France had no other sufficient balance on the Conti- 
nent; and that the power of Russia required to be augmented, in 
order to form a counterpoise. Another of his errours was, that he 
gave into the fashionable folly of the volunteer system; and even 
sanctioned it by accepting a colonel’s commission in a corps of 
militia. Such a man ought to have known, that facing blue with 
red or buff, will never make soldiers. It was at best a most ex- 
pensive pageant—of no use but to tailors and saddlers. 

Time would fail me, for | could write volumes in enumerating 
the errours, the weaknesses, and the follies, of the wisest. and 
syeatest of men. They are seldom observed by the world, who 
generally extol or censure a character in mass. 

Nor do they decide more correctly upon the qualities of the 
heart, than upon those of the head. Who has not heard of the 
«wonderful clemency” of Julius Ceesar, which cost him, it has 
been said, his life? Yet this person of “wonderful clemency,” 
ordered the right hands of all the men of a city in Gaul to be 
chopped off! "True, they had risen upon their invaders, and de- 
stroyed a Roman garrison—and they were justifiable in so doing. 
At another time, this man “of wonderful clemency,” put all the 
inhabitants of a city to the sword, for resisting him more firmly 
than he wished! I could mention many other instances of the 
“wonderful clemency” of Julius Cwsar—it will all be found to 
amount to this, that after having subverted the liberties of his 
country, and butchered thousands of her citizens in the field, he 
did not, in cold blood, and in the mere wantonness of cruelty, o1 
lust of revenge, put men to death from whom he had nothing to 
fear, or from whom he feared nothing; as Marius and Sylla had 
done before him, and Anthony and Octavius did after him. He 
even suffered some, who had taken part against him, to revisit 
their native country, after punishing them Dy a long exile; as 
Marcellus, for instance, which gave occasion for Cicero to pro- 
nounce a pompous, fulsome panegyrick upon the “wonderful 
clemency” of Ceesar. Whereas this same Ceesar, had he believ- 
ed that it would have promoted his ambitious designs, w ould have 
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put to death, and without remorse, not only Cicero and Marcel- 
tus, but the whole band whom he was said to have pardoned— 
because he did not murder them. 

Still Ido not think that even Cesar would have committed 
any act so wantonly cruel, so flagrantly atrocious, as Alexander 
did, who, in cold blood, crucified 70,000 Tyrians on their own 
shore, after having sacked their city; for no other reason than 
that they had defended it most bravely against this freebooter. 
Yet all ages have joined in celebrating Alexander’s humanity; 
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because he did not dishonour the wife, and murder the mother of 


Darius, whose kingdom he had ravaged merely from ambition 
and the lust of conquest. Yet the madman who burned the capi- 
tal of a great kingdom, at the instigation of a harlot, and mur- 
dered his best and most faithful friends in a drunken frolick, has 
been sir-named “the great.” 

The world has bestowed the epithet of great upon many others 
less entitled to it: indeed, who has not been considered in some 
place, or by somebody, a very great man? Great men abound in 
every age, in every country, and almost in every section of a 
country: every paltry village has its great man. But to pass 
over these great men as unworthy of notice, let us examine one 
or two of the great men of ancient days, whom poets, orators, 
and historians have joined in canonizing, and raising to a seat 
among the stars. With what a tide of ganegyrick, for instance, 
have the names of Cato, Brutus, and Cicero, been rolled down 
tous. Were not these men truly great? 

Cato was, without doubt, an honest, patriotick man, of the 
best intentions, and of a proud, lofty soul; but I have found no 
proof that he was an able man. 

Brutus was an accomplished scholar, and an honourable mind- 
ed man; but I know of nothing that he did to entitle him to the 
appellation of great. In action, the impetuous Cassius was far 
his superiour. 

Cicero was a fine writer, and a fine orator; but his weakness 
under misfortune; his unmanly lamentations because he was 
separated from Terentia, whom he shortly afterwards repudiated: 
and because his fine house was destroyed by Clodius; his puerile 
vanity; and above all, his mean and abject servility to Cesar. 
show that he was not great. ¢ 
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BY HORACE DE MONDE, ESQUIRE. 
No. IV. 
"EN way ro Aadty avPeumos iss, m9 Lirlaxn isa. 


“Whose life is like a weel-gaun mill 
Supply’d wi’ store o’ water, 

The heapet hopper’s ebbing still, 
And still the clap plays clatter.”—Burns, 


I was just preparing to amuse my readers with a peep into thie 
secret proceedings of the Club-Imperial, when something was 
threwn in at my window, or rather into my face—for it happened 
to be a very warm day, and I was sitting with the sash up, cooling 
myself with the fumes of a cigar, while I sharpened the nib of 
my pen—It was about the hour when the evening gazettes are 
generally served to subscribers, and I took it for granted that the 
little mischievous urchin who brings mine, had, as usual, taken 
advantage of the open window, rather than give himself the trou- 
ble of going to the door, and had thus thrown his budget of news 
into my face. Under this impression, I got up to pursue him, 
well resolved to teach him better manners for the future, when 
a letter, lying upon the floor, arrested my attention. ‘The hand- 
writing appeared familiar to me, and I set down again very com- 
posedly to examine its contents. Here is the letter: 


“TO HORACE DE MONDE, ESQ. 


“Dear Horace—After an absence of six months from my na- 
tive country, and, a prosperous voyage of thirty days, on thie 
“trackless ocean,” I arrived here last night; and scarcely took 
time to throw off my sea equipment and put myself into decent 
trim, before I bent my eager way to the Lodge of “Free and 
Easy,”’ where I did not doubt that I should meet you, and all my 
old cronies, engaged in the usual occupations of T'ric-Trac, 
whist, smoking, &c. The first person I met, was old Crab, 
who took just the same notice of me, that he would have done, 
if I had never been absent. «Well. how are you to-night?” said 
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he, “where’s Horace?” said I. The mention of your name seemed 
io rouse all the fury of the old fellow’s ireful disposition; and 
from the maledictions which he bestowed upon you, | began to 
think that you had committed forgery, or murder, or some other 
horrid crime, for which you had been sentenced, for life, to the 
Penitentiary—«Plague take the vagabond, (said he) I have hardly $ 
seen him for the last half-year—he has not been worth a terra- 3 
pin-shell, since he joined that infernal Club of old Maids and 9 7~ 
Widows—and what has he got by the exchange, I wonder? Can 





any of them play Back-gammon—will any of them sit as pa- 
tiently as 1 have done, to be Check-mated three times in the 
course of an evening?—Let him look to it—my mind is made 








up—and if he does not make his appearance here very soon, 1 77 
shall move for his expulsion from this ancient and honourable | i 
“Free and Easy” Club—But, come, we are wasting time—l | ‘ 
have been waiting this half-hour, for some of the Chess-players— = 
nere’s the beard—the troops all drawn up, ready for battle"— = 
Now, to sit down to a game of Chess with old Crab, at the first . 
moment of my return home, after so long an absence, and be- 8) 


love Thad even had an opportunity of saying how d’ye to any ot 





iy friends, was certainly not the motive---passionately fond as 


iam of Chess, as you know—-which carried me in such haste to i 
(he rooms. On the other hand, what eld Crab had said of you, a 
was all Hebrew to me, and I was anxious to have it translated 
| into plain English—to refuse his offer, would have put him into £ 
, too great a rage to explain, and to engage in the game at once, ia 
1 knew, would be equally unfavourable to my curiosity, for i 
when he has once moved a pawn, old Nick himself could not a 
get a word out of him but check, until the game is finished— a 
what was I to do?—talk of old. Nick. they say, and straight 4 
one of his imps will appear—In the midst of my quandary, in ; 
came the little gentleman, whose strange soliloquies used to z 
divert us so much—he bowed to us politely as he entered, and 4 


seating himself at the board, soon commenced a familiar con- 


y ; versation with the kings, queens and bishops before him. «Al- 
fons,” said he, “Dexter against Sinister”—I seized the propi- q 
tious moment, and telling old Crab that he would now have a | 

n much more formidable, and of course a much more honourable ; 
‘) ’ entagonist than myself, I left the rooms, and sauntered slowly q 
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towards my uncle’s.—Thinks I to myself, as | walked along, if 

every body in this world was like old Crab, what a sour world 

re it would be. What can he mean, says I to mysel/, by talking 

; of Horace in such a way?—It was in vain I puzzed my noddle— 

= { could hit upon no conjecture sufficiently plausible to account for 
e: your having so long absented yourself from the Club—you who 
used to be the first man, who never passed a day, without show- 
ing yourself there, at some hour or other, of the twenty-four. 


i [ dreamed of old maids all might—and determined not to go to 
x bed again, until I had applied to the founta‘n head for informa- 
fs tion—Who are these widows who have seduced you from your 
re allegiance? Have you really learned to prefer the society of 
4 old Maids, to the soakers and smokers of our charming «Free 
te and Easy?” Or does old Crab belie your—Tell me, I con- 
Ze jure you, and tell me quickly, all that has happened to you | 


since my departure—you should have seen me to-day, instead of 
this letter, but I am kept at home by a confounded head-ache— 
Come to me, if you can, but at all events relieve the torture of 


Bs my anxiety. As ever, your’s most faithfully, 

ee “TRISTRAM MACROS,” 
e {had no sooner finished my friend Tristram’s letter, than I 
PS picked up my hat and sallied forth, determined to satisly his 


curiosity, and regain his confidence, by a frank confession of 
my delinquencies. I found him stretched upou a sofa, with his 
head bound up, a cigar in his mouth, and a volume of Salma. 
gundi in hishand. At sight of me, he sprung upon his feet, threw 
\ the little volume into the fire-place, the cigar upon the sofa, and 
7 seizing my offered hand in both of his, shook it with such vehe- 
mence of joy, that I thought every finger would be crushed— 
“My dear fellow,” said he, “a thousand thanks for this visit— 
this is so kind—so like my own Horace—come, sit down—Here, 
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John, bring a bottle of claret and cigars—well, and how, and 
when, and where, and why?) [knew that that old curmudgeon 
F was calumniating you—come, fill your glass—here’s a real Ha- 
4 vane—three years in my uncle’s closet’—Well, but, ‘Pristram— 
a “Oh ves, 1 know what you are going to say, wine is net good 
for the head-ache; Madeira I grant yvou—but claret?s a sovereign 
remedy—you understand”—No, that isnot exact!y what was 
} 


going to say—you seem to have -———fattened a good deal—ves, 
a 
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I never was better in my life—was devilish sick, though, for the 
first week, in Paris—could n’t relish their ragouts, you under- 
stanu—but come, take another glass, and tell me all about old 
Croh—you go with me to the Rooms to-night? Have you seen 
the old "Squire lately>—By the by I’ve ad—I—h good story to 
tell you of him—heard of him in Paris—when shall we go and see 
him?” —The wise king of Israel used to say, ‘there is a time for 
all things’—a time to talk, and a time to listen—Solomon had 
never -een my friend Tristram, or this apophthegm would have 
come tous with some modification—for Tristram could never 
find a time to listen—he could talk to a dozen people, at a time, 
upon as many different subjects; could answer objections before 
they were raised, and tell, by the turn of a man’s eye, all that 
he would say, if he could. This was a talent for which Tristram 
was envied by all his acquaintances—he was the life and soul 
of everv company, for, where he was, it was impossible that 
conversation should flag—When a man talks a great deal, there 
is always a better chance of his saying a good thing, than when 
he does not talk at all; and one good thing gains more renown 
to its author, than the silent wisdom of all the mute philosophers 
in the world. ‘Tristram had found out this secret, and though 
he knew the Grecian poet Dionysius, by heart, he never missed 
an opportunity of saying something, whether it was better than 
nothing, or not. He had, as Ben. Jonson would say, the un-in- 
one-breath-utterable skill of turning a word or a phrase inside 
out, or upside down, and of twisting it into every possible form, 
to make a pun. 

I seized the silent interval, while Tristram was tossing off a 
goblet of wine, to tell him that it was time for “the rooms,” 
and that if his head-ache had left him, I would accompany him 
thither, and endeavour to make my peace with old Crab. What 
happened there, may be found out in good time. N. 
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TO THE EDITORS OF THE PORTICO. 


GENTLEMEN, 
Tue author of the .Vatural and Statistical View of Cin- 


cinnati, has been charged by the learned Editor of the Port Folio, 
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and indirectly by yourselves, with having fabricated the words 
“immigrate, immigrant, and immigration;” but the allegation is 
unfounded. The first exists in Bailie; the others occur repeat- 
edly in the last twenty pages of the third volume of Dr. Bel- 
knap’s history of New-Hampshire, and the whole are to be found 
in Webster’s Dictionary. In each of these works, they are used, 
as the author of the View has employed them, to express the 
person or act of going into a country, in contradistinction to 
passing out of it. ‘Those hooks will not, perhaps, be admitted as 
competent authority, for the correctness and purity of words; 
but they are certainly sufficient to exempt the author, under con- 
sideration, from the serious charge of having introduced new 
terms. 

The employment of language, not sanctioned by our standard 
works, is doubtless improper; but the offence is altogether dif- 
ferent from, and much more venial than that committed by an 
unnecessary or unskilful manufacture of words. The man of 
business, that inadvertently circulates spurious coin, should not 
be ranked with him who committed the forgery. 7. 
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Ovr readers will recollect, that, in the Portico for April, we took occa- 
sion to express an opinion, that the “Sketches of American Orators, by Ano- 
nymous,” and the “Letters from Virginia, translated from the French,” were 
“‘the production of the same author.” We were led to form this opinion, by 
what we conceived to be a close similarity in the style of the two works, It 
appears, however, that we were mistaken, which we regret the more, as our 
errour seems to have been offensive to one of the authors—“Anonymus” has 
misconceived our character, if he supposes us so wedded to errour, as to re- 
quire the strong appeal which is made to our justice, in the following letter, 
necessary to induce us to relinquish it: 


“June 5, 1816. 
“TO THE EDITORS OF THE PORTICO. 

“GENTLEMEN—Since you have under a mistake ascribed the letters from 
Virginia to Anonymus the author of the Sketches of American Orators, 
you cannot in justice refuse a place to his utter disavowal of any kind of par- 
ticipation in their authorship or even a knowledge that there were such let- 


ters—Anonymus insists the more on your doing so, because there are many 
opinions in the letters, which .%menvmnrse would not be thoucht to entertain 
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You will, therefore, be so obliging as to publish the following lines in your 
next number: “Anonymus,* the author of the Sketches of American Ora- 
tors utterly disclaims every title to any participation in the authorship of 
the Letters from Virginia.” 





“* The publisher has spelled the name ‘Anonymous,’ which is wrong—it is an adjective—I wrote 
it as I have done above, Anonymus, the Latin substantive.” We are glad that we have not the sin 
of this errour, also, to answer for; which, however, is not of such magnitude as the author seems 
to think: for, whether he wrote Anonymus or Anonymous, Latin or English, it is still an adjective , 
though it 1s made to stand by itself. 


Frevptne Lveas, Jun. has just published “Anrtarpe ann ALRASSAN, a 
Tale, from the language of the Kurdes, or northern Persians.” It is a pam. 
phlet of the same size with the “Sketches of American Orators,” continu- 
ately paged, and is, we are authorized to say, “the production of the same 
author.” The story is simple, and affecting in the extreme; the incidents 
well devised, and the moral of the catastrophe highly instructive. However 
long this writer may choose to continue .4nonymus, we venture to predict, 
that it will not be possible for him to remain long Incognitus. 





Cuartes M‘Dowe tt, Bedford, Pa. has published an octavo Pamphlet ot 
sixty-four pages, entitled, “A new Pena) Code for Pennsylvania; or, Mr. In- 
gersoll’s Bill to consolidate and amend the Penal Laws of this Common- 
wealth, with comments by Samuel Middle, of Bedford, and some additional 
notes by the Hon. Jonathan Walker, President of the Courts of Common Pleas 
of the fourth district—Price 50 cents,” Aithough the title of this Pam- 
phlet is not calculated to excite an interest, beyond the State whose Penal 
Code it professes to examine, vet it will be found to contain some observations 
and remarks, which it concerns every man to know. It appears that “Mr. 
Ingersoll’s Bill” was submitted to the two gentlemen, whose notes and com- 
ments are here published, for their criticisms, by the Speaker of the Senate 
of Pennsylvania, while it was before that body. Whether all, or any of the 
alterations suggested, were attended to, or finally adopted, the reader is left 
to learn elsewhere. Most of the comments are, in our opinion, extremely 
judicious, and such as must strike every man with conviction of their pro- 
priety. The Bi/l, as reported, is certainly a most “incongruous mass;” and, 
though we are not disposed to meddle with the acts of any Legislative Body, 
and still less to call in question the merits of the Attorney Gencral, we may 
be permitted to hope, that, in the present instance, they suffered the criti- 
cisms of this pamphlet to have their due weight 





Coatz & Maxwutt, Baltimore, have just published, “Researclies on 
America; being an attempt to settle some points relative to the Aborigines of 
America, &c. By an Officer of the United States Army.” We have already 
taken occasion to announce the intended publication of this volume, and we 
regret extremely that its late appearance compels us to delay our examin: 


4, ha ot its interesting subjects, until the next ry )" iy 
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Wiiviam Warwer has lately published a “Sermon on the true nature of 
ithe Resurrection of Man; delivered the 11th February, 1816, in the New 
Jerusalem Temple, in the city of Baltimore, ona funeral occasion. By John 
Hargrove, M. N. J.C.” The followers of the ingenious and fanciful founder 
of the .Vew Jerusalem Church, profess to believe that “immediately on the 
death of the material body, man rises agaia, as to his spiritual and sudstantial 
body in which he appeareth in a perfect human form,” and that all the voca- 
tions of the present life, sparitualized by the operation of death, are pursued 
with augmented interest and enjoyment in the life to come. ‘The object of 
the “Sermon” is to corroborate this creed, by various texts of Scripture; 
from his explanation of which, the preacher has deduced some ingenious 
arguments in support of his doctrine: but as we can conceive no difference 
between a material and a substantial body, we are unable to comprehend the 
force of his inferences. ‘Those who are fond of the sublime flights of imagi- 
nation, may be gratified to the extent of their desires, by a perusal of this 
Sermon. 





Joun J. Harrop, has just published “A Discourse on the death of the 
Rev. Francis Asbury, late Bishop of the Methodist Episcopal Church in the 
United States. By Nicholas Snethen.” The reputation of Bishop Asbury, 
the founder and father of the Methodist Church in America, was not confin- 
ed to the sect over whom he presided, with such true patriarchal care and 
affection. His well stored mind rendered his company an object of eager 
desire, to the learned of every class; he was the friend and associate of Rusu, 
and the writer of this has had the good fortune, to listen often, with delight, 
to the conversations of these two illustrious teachers, on various subjects of 
general science. Whatever concerns such a man must possess interest, and 
the reader of this “Discourse” will be pleased to find incorporated with it, 
the lamented Bishop’s own account ef the origin and progress of his usetul 
labours. Mr. Snethen’s Discourse, however, is more calculated to awaken, 
than to gratify curiosity; and we shall look with anxiety for some future 
Biographical Sketch, which shall supply the deficiency. 

Danrex Raping, Washington, has just issued from his press, “The Intel- 
«ctual Flambeau, demonstrating that National Happiness, Virtue, and Tem- 
perance, exist, in a collateral ratio, with the dissemination of Philosophy, 
Science and Intelligence; with an Appendix, containing several splendid 
Poems on the advantages of Mental Improvement, and on Charity. By Dis- 
sipulus Libertatis atque Humanitatis,” a duodecimo of 143 pages; to which is 
added a Postscript of 35 pages, “containing a collection of interesting ex- 
tracts from a History of the origin and progress of Adult Schools; with an 

account of some of the beneficial effects already produced on the moral char- 
acter of the labouring poor in Great-Britain, including also, a description ol 
the establishment and results of Sunday Schools,” &e &c. We have some- 
times had occasion to find fault with titles, as not being sufficiently expres 
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sive—this fault, at least, is not to be attributed to the one before us! The 
design of this little volume, is so purely benevolent, that criticism is wholly 
disarmed; and to those who say that the author is no Poet, he may reply in 
the words of an old F pigrammatist: 

“Sunt quidam, qui me dicunt non esse Poetam, 

Et verum dicunt; Cur? quia vera loquor.” 

Bexzamtw Epes has in the press, a work, entitled, “Bible History; parti- 
cularly adapted to the use of Schools and Families, with occasional notes to 
illustrate and explain difficult passages. In two Parts. Part I. the Old Tes. 
tament History; with a Sketch of Jewish Affairs, from its close to the com- 
ing of Christ. Part I. the New Testament History. By Andrew Broaddus, 
Minister of the Gospel.” The work is strongly recommended by the Rigit 
Reverend Bishop Moore, of Virginia, and several other Divines of various 
churches. 


Matnew Carey intends to publish, The Commemoration of Reynolds—in 
two parts, with Notes and other Poems.—By Martin Archer Shee, R. A. 

In our estimation, no poet of the present day, can adduce evidence of ge- 
nius, superiour to that of Mr. Shee; who is a genuine disciple of the old 
school of classick bards, that take truth and nature for their model, and 
allow judgment to chasten their imagination. ‘The Commemoration of Rey, 
nolds,” although inconsiderable in size, yet affords a pleasing display of the 
poct’s powers; and may be pronounced equal to any of Pope’s celebrated 
productions. With quite as much harmony and vigour, he is distinguished 
by more fire and imagination than Pope; he is less mechanical, less laboured, 
and is characterized by more nature, ease, and simplicity. Why he is so 
little known and admired among American readers, it would be impossible 
to explain, if the perversion and degeneracy of our taste, were not so fool- 
ishly conspicuous. While the nonsense and puerility of Walter Scott, are 
poured out in streams, from the mouth of every school boy, the sterling 
merit of this admirable genius is neglected and unfelt. We would defy the 
champions of Mr. Scott, to show the superiority of the “Fie/d of Waterloo,” 
to the “Shade of Nelson,” which adorns the present volume, if it did not 
imply too gross an infatuation, to suppose them doubtful of the preeminence 
of the latter. The same remark is applicable to the comparative excellence 
of his “Rhymes on Art,” over Mr. Scott’s “.Minstrel;” and it my indeed be 
safely extended to all his performances. Shee is never precipitate, crude, 
deficient, or faulty; and in the work before us, he is eminently beautiful, 
pleasing, and perfect; his subject is connected with the art, of which he is a 
master; but this only adds the glow of painting to the charms of poetry; 
and presents the picture in a more vivid light to the fancy of the reader. 

’ And here, we cannot omit to remark, that no better proof of the rising excel- 
ience of the Fine Arts in Great Britain, could be imagined, than that which 
he conjunction of the two professions of painting and authorship presents 
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It evinces the theoretical, as well as practical perfection of the art; it shews 
genius refining upon its own performances; and tracing an accidental effect 
to a rational principle. This is the summit of knowledge in every depart- 
ment of science or art; to place excellence and beauty beyond the reach of 
decay; to render them independent of casual evils, and to make them acces- 
sibie to intelligent industry, even when not exalted by sublime genius. The 
incessani struggle of hnman wisdom, is to procure perfection to its designs, 
an) permanence to its performances; the accomplishment of the former 1s 
nugatory and useless, without the attainment of the latter; and when we ac- 
quire this, we may smile at the shortness of life, and aspire to tht consum. 
mation of excellence. Such was the two-fold genius of Reynolds. The 
justre of his mind explained the magick skill of his pencil; he was a philo- 
sopher, as well as a painter; he rose from the mechanism of art, to the sub 
limity of science; and with the force of regal authority, stamped his pro 
fession as splendid, honourable, and illustrious. Mr. Shee, on the other 
land. lias espoused two sisters, in defiance of prejudice or law; and has 
combined the charms of both in his own offspring, without the commission 
of incest or crime He is a poet, not less than a painter; and a poct whom 
it is impossible not to admire. 





According to the eighth report of the Brace Socretr, of Philadelphia, 
read before the society, May 1, 1816, it appears, that they have issued from 
their Stereotype Press, nine editions of the Bible, and one edition of 2,500 
New Testaments, making an aggregate of 55,625 copies of Bibles and ‘Tes 
taments, since the Autumn of 1813. During the last year, they have distri 
buted 1,715 of the former, and 4,156 of the latter. When we consider the 
number of similar establishments, not only in the United States, but in every 
country of Europe; and calculate the almost innumerabie copies of the 
Scriptures, that are diffused among every class, and every people; we might 
reasonably expect, that anera of moral purity, religious perfection, social 
bliss, and political harmony, was about to revisit the earth, and that the for- 
feited joys of paradise, were at last to be restored to us. The depravity o! 
nature, however, precludes sucha consoling expectation. We may suceced 
in the distribution of the sublimest moral system, that human reason can de- 
vise, Without difficulty; but how shall we compel mankind to read, what we 
put into their hands? and when they have read, how shall we induce them 
to digest and practise, what they thus peruse? If this is impossible, the 
salutary tendency of such associations, is at least problematical. But we 
do not object to the experiment; it can do no harm; nay, it must be 
pregnant with good, if it only tend to expand the cause of, knowledge 
and literature, by begetting the habit of reading and refiection; and awak- 
ening curiosity to explore other histories, antiquities, and customs, con- 
nected with the divine books; and there is little learning in the world, that 
is not in some manner related to this subject, which receives elucidation 
‘rom Egypt, Greece, Rome, and Persia; and the fulfilment of whose pro 
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phetick annunciations, extends to the modern history of every modern na- 
tion, up to the present day. We know that every modification of piety and 
religion, is subject to perversion and abuse by the vicious; but individual 
corruption and deceit, cannot impugn the general rectitude of beneficent 
endeavours, and pious designs. 





By anew work, recently published in London, it appears that there are 
about seven thousand Levine Authors in Great-Britain and Ireland. It is 
entitled, “A Biographical Dictionary of the Living Authors of Great-Britain 
and Ireland; comprising Literary Memoirs and Anecdotes of their Lives: and 
a Chronological Register of their Publications, with the number of editions 
printed; including notices of some Foreign Writers whose Works have been 
occasionally published in England. Illustrated by a variety of Communica- 
tions from persons of the first eminence in the world of letters.” Thus it 
appears, that there are fewer authors in Great-Britain than in Germany; and 
that there are more in Germany than in France. I believe Spain has fewer than 
Russia, and Russia more than any other European power on the continent. 
This seems to afford sufficient proof, that as Literature becomes more diffu- 
sive, and authors more numerous, Learning grows to be less splendid, though 
more useful; and writers more erudite, but less ingenious. 

T.iterary death of John Adams. 

In the above named work, we have met with this curious paragraph, re- 
specting that illustrious personage:—‘‘John dams, late President of the Unit- 
ed States of North America, in which situation he succeeded Washington, pien 
at New-Yorn, Octoler 2, 1803. *’This is the first surmise we have heard of 
the death of this Politician. Ifthe editor has published it for the informa- 
tion of Mr. Adams, why he will not miss his object, as that gentleman does 
not yet know that he is physically dead, although he feels himself politically 
so. We advise the editor to correct this egregious blunder in his second 
edition. This errour is the more remarkable, as it stands under the head of 
“Supplement of Additions and Corrections.” Such are the blunders of book 
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Original Poetry. 


ELEGY ON THE DEATH OF MY TOO DEARLY BELOVED CHIL), WHO EXPIRED ON 
THE LSTH OF DECEMBER, 1788—ByY Mis, REBECCA SMITH. 


From the deep stupor of oppressive woe, 
tetentive mein’ry wakes my aching heart: 

To each pain’d sense renews the fatal blow, 

And vives to agony redoubled smart. 
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But ah! what pow’rs of verse can tell, 
What language can express, 
The exquisite distress, 
Which does this hapless bosom swell! 
My child, in innocence and beauty’s charms, 
My child, the solace of my woes, is sever'd from my arms 


Oh! he was.all my comfort, all my joys 
My heart’s dear hope, and sorrows’ sweet alloy; 
Sent me by heav’n while sunk in depths of woe. 
To raise maternal love's extatick glow: 
Then snatch’d away, 
Dear breathless clay! 
No more shall those sweet eyes with fransport glow! 
Those lovely lips shall never more express, 
The infant strains of filial love and artless tenderness. 


low did my heart exult in such a child: 
How glory in the tender pledge of love! 
While in his face his father’s image smil’d, 
Ilis little sympathetick heart oft strove, 
To mitigate the rising grief, 
Which vain regrets inspir’d; 
From future scenes to bring relief, 
And cheer my sinking mind 
With promises so kind 
To be, and say, and do, whate’er my heart desir’d. 


Oh! painful, agonising thought! 
No more the dreadful scene repel, 
But on the sad remembrance ever dwell; 
Tow fell disease her deadliest venom brought. 
And paled the cheek that was with beauty fraught. 
Yet still affectionate and mild, 
My suff’ring darling smil’d, 
With fond solicitude still strove, 
To speak and comfort with his love. 
“T will not leave my own Memma!” he said, 
“Oh! do not look so. dear Mamma!” and hung his head; 
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Then on my breast, 

With dying kisses press’d, 

In these fond arms he drew his latest breath, 

And smil’d, and sought to sooth my soul, e’en in the 
pangs of death. 


How would his tender nature mourn, 
At ev’ry little piteous tale, 
Of plaintive doves from their offspring torn, 
And wand’ring lambs that perish’d in the vale: 
And at the sight of squalid poverty, 
With shudd’ring pity swift he’d fly to crave 
The bounteous gift his hand could not supply, 
And sigh, and wish the power to bless, to save! 
Thus glow’d his infant mind, 
Compassionate and kind; 
While pow’rs of thought superiour to his years, 
Join’d to that softness which so much endears; 
A strong capacity, and lively sense, 
High rais’d the flatt’ring hopes of future excellence. 


Oh! life, what is thy relish now! 
Condemn’d to tread thy dreary road, 
Beneath accumulated woes I bow: 
When near the spot where lies his tender form, 
[ listen to the wintry storm, 
(Sadly accordant to my bitter doom) 
The bleak winds whistle round; 
But, ah! their hollow sound, 
Is heard not in the tomb! 
Cold and insensible he lies, and heeds them not; 
And e’en his mother’s love, her tears, her tenderness 
forgot. 


Thou pow’r supreme! who rulest o’er earth and skies, 
“Twas thy dread mandate rent my dearest ties! 

Yet humbled in the dust, 

I own thy sentence just. 

My fond affections held too dear. 

The blessings thou hadst giv’n: 
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They held enslav’d my wishes here, 
And drew them off from heav’n. 

Oh! thou, my Ged, let this atone, 
And let a life of pain, 

Thy purifying judgments own, 
Nor wound, nor bruize in vain. 

Grant to my suff’rings, Father! this reward, 
A heart subdu’d, resign’d to thy decree; 
To do thy will on earth, and when prepar’d, 
Ah! close, in mercy close the scene, and snatch my 

soul to thee. 


EPITAPH. 


Dear babe! how perfect for thy bless’d remove, 
Thy heart was goodness, and thy soul was love; 
The melting tenderness which fill’d thy breast, 
The warmth of filial love, so deep impress’d, 

The searching thought, and more than infant sense, 
Grac’d the fair dawn of future excellence. 

With thee, soft comfort came to sooth each morn. 
With thee, each hope of future peace is flown: 

Tiil happy souls reanimate their clay, 

And meet with rapture in eternal day. 





VICISSITUDES OE LIFF, 
AN ODE. 


°*Tis sweet at morning dawn to view 
The varying clouds empurpled hue: 
Tis sweet at closing day to gaze 
Upon the sun’s descending blaze: 
Tis sweet to sit at midnight hour 
On some high solitary tower, 
And see the moon, night’s gentle queen, 
Hold through the heavens her course serene: 
But far more sweet are to the heart, 
The scenes from which in youth we part. 


Busy memory oft surveys 
The traces dear of early days. 
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The flowery mead through which we stray’d, 
The winding stream, the opening glade, 
The rugged mountain’s shaggy form, 
Whose frowning top o’erlook’d the storm. 
Blest scenes of health, and mirth, and ease, 
When nature’s every charm could please; 
Dear happy days! ere yet the heart, 

Had felt unkindness’ poison’d dart; 

Dear happy days! ere yet it knew 

That friends are false, and love untrue; 
When flattering hope made bright the hours, 
And strew’d the path of life with flowers: 
These days are fled—the dream is o’er, 
‘And life itself can charm no more.’ 





LINES ON THE SEASONS. 
Written at thirteen years of age. 


I sinc the seasons of the year, 
When Spring’s enliv’ning flow’rs appear, 
And Summer’s scorching fire; 
When Autumn’s rip’ning influence comes, 
And Winter’s dreary aspect sums 
The labours of my lyre. 


Deck’d in the gorgeous robe of May, 
Yon female trips her giddy way, 
Inspiring life around; 
Welcome her bless’d approach, that brings 
Fair pleasure, with her airy wings, 
And joy-inviting sound. 


Emblem of youth, and beauty’s prime, 

Love’s chosen season, happy time, 
Fair, ever-blooming Spring! 

Of all the varied seasons best, 

1 to your shrine with flow’rets dress‘d, 
My willing tribute bring. 


WwW 
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Lo! sultry summer now appears, 

And nature a new aspect wears; 
While Sol, with burning ray, 

Dries up the riv’let’s glassy streams, 

And darting round his fiery beams, 
Pursues his sultry way. 


The falling leaf, and naked fields, 

Proclaim that hoary Autumn wields 
The sceptre of the year; 

The husbandmen with busy care, 

Their gather’d grain for sale prepare, 
And flails and fans we hear. 


Stern Winter comes with visage pale; 
Attending blasts, and pelting hail, 
With cold, and dreary snow, 
Proclaim th’ unwelcome, icy sire, 
Who, from the north lets loose his ire, 
Whene’er the wild winds blow. 


How oft has bright Hyperion seen 

iach season’s varied, changing mien; 
How oft begun again 

Ilis annual course; trod o’er anew 

The path it glads him to pursue, 























And slept beneath the main. R. Hi. S 


LINES ON SOME OF THE EMINENT POETS. 


Written at thirteen years of age. 


i witt attune my lyre’s neglected strings; 

Soar to the skies, my thoughts! on daring wings, 
While I attempt, but ah! my task how hard, 

To sing the praises of th’ immortal bard. 


Above his fellows at the shrine of fame, 
Great Homer stands, a venerabie name; 
Parnassia’s fairest laurels deck his brow, 
That through progressive ages, fresher grov 
. we 12 
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The deeds of warriors, and the blood-stain’d car 
Of ever cruel and insatiate war; 

Atrides’ lofty pride, and Hector’s fire, 

Ulysses’ craftiness, Achilles’ ire, 

Employ’d his pen; one bard alone appears 

To share the glorious crown that Homer wears. 


Convivial joys, refreshing shades among, 
In lively strains the bard of Teios sung: 
Thy theme, Anacreon! we still admire, 
And from the sparkling cup imbibe thy fire 


Bewilder’d in the maze of hopeless love, 
Behold the gentle Sappho vainly rove; 

At Venus’ shrine she pours the ardent pray’r; 
Anill requited flame rewards her care. 


From Grecia’s clime the wand’ring muses stray, 
And to Italia bend their doubtful way; 

The walls of mighty and aspiring Rome, 

Yield to their weary feet a long lost home. 


For wounds of satire keen as light’ning’s glare, 
Horace and Juvenal their darts prepare; 

The proud and mean alike confess, they feel 
The well aim’d point of the unerring steel. 


To lofty measures Ariosto tunes 

His ready harp, the magick garb assumes, 
Orlando’s ardent love, his mistress’ scorn, 
Astolpho’s flight through airy regions borne, 
The brave Rogero, and the martial dame, 
Who for the warrior own’d a mutual flame; 
The magick pow’r of old Atlartes’ art, 

The still superiour force of Cupid’s dart; 
The hostile bands of Africk’s sultry clime, 
The poet sung in bold and lofty rhyme. 


To form the laurel wreath his country wears, 
Milton, the boast of Albion’s ilse appears; 
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Daring throughout the universe he rode, 

And fearless mounted to the throne of God; 
Explor’d the dark abyss of deepest hell, 

And dragg’d the fiend from his most secret cell. 


With Homer join’d aloft, behold him stand; 

They govern all below with magick wand; 

No bard aspires so high a seat to gain; 

Each owns with willing heart their undisputed reign. 
R.H.S, 


——— 


ODE TO PEACE. 


On! breathe upon this hapless world, 
And bid our pains and sorrows cease; 
Broad be thy snowy flag unfurl’d, 
And may we hail thy coming, peace! 


For long enough has ruin stalk’d, 
With force and terrour o’er our earth; 
Around them hideous spectres walk’d, 
Aud evil nurs’d his monstrous birth. 


Ah! banish’d from these happy skies, 
By thee, be soon those boding stars, 
Which erring made mankind arise, 


To deeds of sin, to blood and wars. R. H. 8. 
Philadelphia, 1816. 


NOTICE TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


Tue Obituary Essay of M. E. T. has been received; but as it 
does not come within the limits of our plan, we are compelled to 
decline its insertion. A Biographical Memoir of the subject of 
it, would be more acceptable, if we knew any thing relating to 
Mr. Dunn; but we do not remember ever to have heard of his 
literary renown. In such performances, it is better to adhere to 
sumple facts, and not indulge in extravagant panegyrick. 
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Our friend the “Swiss Traveller,” has arrived, and is com- 
fortably lodged in one of the best apartments of our Bureau— 
dilatum sed non oblivioni traditum. 





It affords us infinite pleasure, to be enabled to present to our 
readers, in the present number, an entire Repository of Original 
Poetry; allof which may stand a fearless competition, with that 
of any foreign journal that comes before an American publick. 
From the increasing number of our poetical friends, we may 
venture to promise that we shall not soon be compelled to resort 
to the Collectanea of other countries. Our other correspondents 
have also greatly augmented; and we have now on our shelves 
the productions of several hands, on various subjects, which 
evince a determined zeal in the cause of literature, highly gra- 
lifying. 





‘Tne Editors had hoped to have been able, to have presented to 
their readers, a full account of the experiments, in which Mr. 
Rempranvt Peace has been, for some time past engaged, at his 
Museum, on the Carburetted Hydrogen Gas; and the results of 
which are so extremely interesting to the publick: but the labours 
of that gentleman, whose whole soul is devoted to the interests of 
science, have been so unremitted, that no leisure has been left 
him, to gratify them in the present number. It affords them infi- 
nite pleasure, however, to be able to state, that Mr. Peale has 
fully established the facts, that this Gas can be procured in our 
cities, with more economy and facility than the Gas from Pit- 
coal; that it is entirely free from the nauseous odour of the lat- 
ter; and that it possesses, in a paramount degree, the advantages 
of beauty, safety and convenience. His elegant Saloon of 
Paintings, which is illuminated with a ring of two hundred tubes, 
from the mouths of which issues the burning Gas, presents a 
brilliant and imposing spectacle, surpassing in uniformity, and 
almost equa!ling in splendour, the light of day. 















